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hesitation in giving you particulars of the case of one of my friends. His whole tife was clouded by the want of 
vigorous hea th, and to sucl an extent did the sluggish action of the liver an] its concomitant bilious headache 
affect him that he was obliged to live upon only a fe v article: of diet, ani to be most sparing in their use. This 
uncomfortable and involuntary asceticism, while it probably alleviated his sufferings , did nothing in effecting a 
eure, although persevered in for s me twenty-five years, and also, to my knowl-dge, consulting very eminent 
members of the faculty, frequently even going to town for that purpose. By the use of your simple “ FRUIT 
SALT,” however, he now enjoys the vigorous bealth he so long coveted ; he has never had a headache nor eon- 
stipation since he commenced to use it about six months ago, and can partake of his food in a hearty manner, 
There are others known to me to whom your remedy has been beneficial in various kinds of complaints. I find 
myself that it makes a very refreshing and exhilarating drink. 
* I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
*To J.C. ENO, Esq.’ ‘J. W. NEIL, 
GCARLET FEVER, PYAMIA, ERYSIPELAS, MEASLES, GANGRENE, an 
almost every mentionable Disease.—A PROFESSIONAL NURSE'S TESTIMONTAL :—‘I have been a nurse 
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grene, cancer, and almost every mentionable disease. During the whole time [ have not been ill myself fora 
single day, and this I attribute in a great measure to the use of ENO'S “ FRUIT SALT,” which has kept m) 
blood in a pure state. I recommended it to all my patients during convalesvence. Its value as a means of healt! 
cannot be over-estimated. 
* April 21, 1894,’ *M.R.B.N.A. (Royal British Nursev’ Association). 
HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH. — After suffering for nearly two and a hali 
years from severe headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, and spending 
much money without finding avy benefit, 1 was recommended by a friend to try your “ FRUIT SALT,” and, 
before I had finished one bottle, I found it doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual 
health ; and others [ know that hive tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years. 
* Yours most truly, ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.’ 
THE SECRET OF sUCCESS.-—Sterling Honesty of Purpose. Without it Life is 
a Sham!— A new inventon is brought before the public, and commands snecess, A score of abominable 
imitations are mediately introduced by the unserrpulous, who, in copying the original closely enongh to deceive 
the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon lega) rights, exercise an imgenuity that, employed in ap } 
original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and prodt.’—ADAms, ! 


The value of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ cannot be told. Its success in 
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The Matchmaker. 


Human life is nought but error.—ScHILLER. 


By L. B. Watrorp. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
TOSH BRINGS A PIECE OF INFORMATION, 


HE awkward moment however passed, as even the worst of 

moments must. 

In almost less time than it takes to write it, Redwood had 
withdrawn his gaze and removed his hand, Penelope had rushed 
into the gayest of gay chatter, Lord Carnoustie had turned from 
Marianne Soutter, considering that he had given her as much of 
‘John’ as she could stand for the time being, and the elder 
sister had announced that tea was ready. 

All drew in their chairs ; this was part of the proceedings. 

But why did Penelope walk over to the opposite side of the 
little square table and endeavour to force an entrance between 
Miss Soutter and her principal guest? It was not her place to 
sit at Jean’s right hand; and even Jean looked puzzled and put 
out, while Lord Carnoustie demanded, without hesitation :‘ Hollo! 
What are you doing here? Go back where you came. What 
do you want my chair for?’ in a manner that set everybody 
laughing. 

Feeling foolish, and aware of the foolish blush still upon her 
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face, Penelope had to get back as she could, and endeavour 
to revenge herself by a murmured aside: ‘Did you see that, 
Mr. Redwood? My second sight predicted it all. He must 
sit between the two, and fill up the full measure of his peni- 
tence. Oh, no, thank you, the sun was not in my eyes; it 
was not that,’ as he made a suggestion. ‘Oh, it was nothing,’ 
taking the seat he held out for her, and endeavouring not to 
seem disconcerted. 

(‘This is a true nature,’ said Redwood to himself. ‘She went 
to avoid me, feeling a little small because she had been betrayed 
into “gush,” and I showed I liked the “gush.” I don’t think 
any the worse of you for this, Penelope.) 

Penelope, however, thought the worse of herself; indeed, she 
did not at all like the prospect of facing herself presently, when 
she should have to think over the scene. There must be no more 
of these confidences ; they were just the kind of thing she most 
disliked and condemned in other girls of her age. How could she 
have been so ridiculous, so missish ? 

And of all people to choose Redwood—Redwood for whom 
she had designs so different ! 

In order to obliterate her absurdity from his recollection, she 
roused herself to be not only gay, but the promoter of gaiety in 
others; bantered and badgered the two old ladies till they cried 
with laughter; provoked Lord Carnoustie’s geniality till he was 
not only graciously unbending, but positively silly ; and un- 
wittingly made herself more charming than ever in the eyes of 
a young man who had had no fault to find with her before. 

‘Well, we must be going,’ said Lord Carnoustie, rising at last. 
‘I always like to get home by the time the post comes in, and I 
see old Posty hirpling along the road now. They tell me that 
they have lately started having two posts a day at the other side 
of the island, but I am sure I hope that won't come here, for 
think of it!—two posts!—we should never get away from our 
letters !’ 

‘Considering that he has on an average one, or at most two, 
in each letter-bag!’ commented Penelope to herself. These 
simple remarks of her old-fashioned kinsman always delighted 
her vastly. 

‘Well, good-bye, Miss Soutter,’ continued the old gentleman, 
with his courteous bow and cordial hand. ‘Very many thanks 
for your kind hospitality. I have had a most delightful tea, I 
assure you, I have spoilt my dinner in a manner I don’t do 
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every day. As for Penelope, she has eaten everything on the 
table : 

‘Uncle Carnoustie, what a shame!’ Penelope’s shrill girlish 
voice protested. ‘What a shame! Miss Jean, have I? Do 
speak up for me, Miss Jean,’ shaking her by the sleeve. 

‘Oh, you know, Penelope ;’ but Miss Jean could only giggle 
in lieu of partisanship. 

‘ Well, come away, if you can walk after all that,’ proceeded 
Lord Carnoustie, no whit recanting. ‘Come away, and get rid of 
it. We'll get back to the house, and just see the letter bag, and 
then go for a walk.’ 

‘Come for a walk first, uncle,’ coaxing. 

‘It is a lovely afternoon,’ observed Redwood. 

‘The walk first, eh? Oh, very well, I’ve no objection. We'll 
go along a bit this way. Will you come with us, Redwood ?’ 

He had merely seen in the arrival of the post-bag a polite 
excuse for breaking up the party, and bringing the scene to a 
close with éclat. In reality he preferred the walk, and it did not 
at all surprise him that Redwood did the same. He and Redwood 
and Penelope always got along comfortably. They had had more 
than one tramp together, and suited each other as a harmonious trio. 

The two gentlemen were to shoot together presently ; not, of 
course, until after the first few days succeeding the ‘ twelfth,’ but 
a day was fixed upon for the week following, and Lord Carnoustie 
owned that he could have wished Penelope had been a man to 
join the party. 

Penelope did not see how being a woman made any difference. 
She could walk, if she could not shoot ; she would like to go of all 
things; and she was beginning joyously to urge her claims, and 
the arguments by which all prejudices on the subject might be 
overcome, when she caught Redwood’s eye, and was instantly silent. 

Was this the way she was going to wipe out her lapse from 
decorum in Miss Soutter’s parlour ? 

She bit her lip, and during the remainder of the walk was 
prim and proper enough for anybody. 

When she went home, she told herself that she must set about 
making the match between Redwood and her cousin without 
delay, otherwise Redwood might be thinking thoughts he had no 
right to; might be harbouring all manner of tiresome, unfounded 
suppositions. 

It was not as if she were a raw, ignorant girl; she had been 
about the world to a certain extent—enough, at any rate, to teach 
12 
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her what colour men were apt to put upon impetuous friendli- 
ness when exhibited towards themselves by marriageable young 
ladies. It would be too bad if Redwood were to imagine that she 
was throwing herself at his head : and as she had been so idiotically 
impulsive, and had made matters worse by confusion and blushes 
to boot, it behoved her to dispel any such notion. 

Accordingly she planned her tactics with care. 

The next time Redwood came to the castle he found himself 
unaccountably baulked of any desire he might have felt to attach 
himself to the side of the bright girl who was gradually winning 
him from his vexations; and in Penelope’s place there was 
always the pale cousin who had been his first attraction. 

He no longer cared for Mina. She palled upon him. She 
had nothing to say; no spirits, no wit, no spring; honestly he 
thought her dull, and having to talk to her a bore. But how to 
get out of a situation he had brought upon himself? He had 
resolutely selected the youngest Miss Carnoustie as the recipient 
not perhaps of attentions in the strict sense of the word, but of 
politeness ; he had been wont to address her with inquiries be- 
traying an interest, in her concerns; and had informed her of his 
own. When relating an anecdote, he had got into the way of 
looking at Mina and carefully ignoring Penelope, of whom he was 
by fits and starts desperately afraid, and had been half angry with 
the intercepting laugh which would ring out sometimes, when the 
latter, always on the alert for the faintest semblance of a jest, 
would see the point of the tale almost before it was spoken, and 
force upon the narrator an appreciation of her quickness, as con- 
trasted with that of the other. 

It ought to have been Mina who laughed, and yet he could 
not help liking to hear Penelope laugh. He could not help being 
disarmed by it. 

Still, he had had his intervals of distrust, and it was only 
now, only after the blithesome hour in the parlour at Glen- 
more, that he fairly brought himself to own that gaiety and 
vivacity were not the unfailing characteristics of a false and 
frivolous heart. That much allowed, could he help finding dulness 
insupportable ? 

The poor man was really to be pitied. He had set dulness on 
a pedestal and worshipped it. It had seemed to him the one 
thing to be desired in womankind, That a face should be fair 
and soft, a manner kindly and gentle, a smile reluctant—that was 
the ultima Thule of his aspirations ; and as long as he was 
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mentally on the sick list, Mina Carnoustie was precisely the 
proper sick-room pap required for his nourishment. 

But he was now convalescent. As a matter of fact, he was 
regaining vigour with every day, and becoming again not only 
himself, but his best self, by leaps and bounds. He had always 
been a ‘straight’ man, a man with a perfectly pure and honour- 
able nature, earnest, painstaking, steadfast. At one time he had 
cherished the thought of making for himself a great career, but 
perhaps his abilities were hardly on a scale to have made this 
possible. He had, however, abundance of common sense and 
good feeling, and it was said of him by those who knew, that he 
had an independence of thought which often made his opinion of 
greater value than that of far cleverer men. 

One thing was certain; Redwood knew what he liked and, in 
a general way, what he wanted. He knew now that he was no 
longer disconsolate and irritable, out of sorts with his fellow- 
creatures at every point; in short, that he had had his fit of the 
blues, and come out of it. 

That being the case, cheering was what he needed, not 
repressing. Mina Carnoustie was not a cheering girl—her cousin 
Penelope was. Accordingly, Penelope was the antidote to the 
past which wisdom prescribed. He did not think he should ever 
be again caught by a wily winsomeness of disposition, such as had 
entrapped him before,—but it was certainly lawful to get all the 
good he could out of it. 

As to his having put his hand on Penelope’s, well, it was 
foolish perhaps, but it was a mere spontaneous movement of 
approval, when he had been unable to say anything, and yet had 
been pleased with the little girl for speaking up so nicely. As for 
looking into her eyes? Pooh! Penelope must have understood. 
She was not thinking of matrimony any more than he was, 
With ordinary care, he might surely enjoy her society. 

But he found that somehow or other he had less and less of 
the society to enjoy. A few days after the tea-party Redwood 
and his friend dined at the castle. Redwood had not dined 
there for some time, and now that he had a friend who could 
be invited also, Lady Carnoustie was pleased to issue an in- 
vitation. She was satisfied with Mr. Merriman. He had in- 
gratiated himself with her by the simplest methods, and, being 
practised in the art of propitiating dowagers, had almost wondered 
at the ease with which he had obtained her favour. 

She had actually brought out her harp, tuned it, and mended 
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the broken strings, because Mr. Merriman’s mother had played 
the harp; and he had been quite affected by the sight of one, and 
had begged touchingly to be allowed to hear anyone play the 
harp again. He had found his way by himself to the castle, and 
dutifully sat by applauding and selecting, the while Redwood 
was supposed to be looking after his fishing tackle at the factors 
cottage ; and the invitation to dinner was his reward. 

‘I get on with them first-rate,’ he confided to his friend. 
‘Nice, quiet people, and uncommonly friendly. The young one— 
your one j 

‘She is not my one.’ 

‘All right. She’s a nice girl; aristocratic, and all that sort 
of thing. The elder sisters are a trifle passées, but they are 
amiable, and give themselves no airs. As for the mother, she is 
quite the grande dame; but I knew how to manage her; and I 
flatter myself she is quite taken with me. Really, you are in 
luck, Redwood.’ 

Redwood turned contemptuously away. He understood that 
the fine place and the title had cast a glamour over every member 
of the family in the other’s eyes; and while telling himself that 
the only two really worth notice as individuals in the whole party 
had been overlooked in the above encomium, forgot to remember 
that they had been absent when Merriman was bringing his 
observations to a point. 

He was, however, quite willing that his friend should be 
pleased ; the invitation to dinner was accepted, and on the 
following Tuesday the young men duly appeared. 

They had not expected to find any guests beyond themselves, 
but, rather to Redwood’s surprise, who by this time was versed 
in his neighbours’ ways, when they were ushered into the great 
drawing-room at Carnoustie Castle, lit for the occasion, they 
beheld several fashionable-looking strangers, in whose honour ob- 
viously the state apartment had been put into requisition. Redwood 
had never been received in it before ; it was too large for ordinary 
use; and he instantly divined that the guests who had caused 
such a divergence from the ordinary routine must be people of 
importance. 

They were. They were Sir Robert and Lady Ainslie, Captain 
Ainslie, and Miss Alice Ainslie—the very Ainslies who had for- 
merly been in such disgrace with their Carnoustie kith and kin 
that all relationly intercourse had come to a deadlock; but who, 
having now ceased to think any more about the little jar, which 
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the intervention of six years had indeed caused to all but vanish 
from memory, had proposed a visit. 

The proposal, indeed, had arrived in the very letter-bag which 
Lord Carnoustie had espied on old Posty’s back from the Soutters’ 
window ; and he and Penelope had gone home to find the home- 
trio in a flutter. 

The Ainslies wanted to come, and it was not in the Carnoustie 
code that anyone who wanted to come and had a claim to come, 
should be refused admittance to their stronghold. 

They could put aside old college friends and ordinary ac- 
quaintances, but not a writer who owned the tie of blood. The 
Ainslies were but distant connections. And it was true that they 
had not been at Carnoustie Castle for years, and that the Car- 
nousties had been at Robert’s Tower last. 

This latter consideration clinched the matter. To have been 
at a house—even though the stay therein had been marked 
by unpleasantness—and not to have returned the hospitality was 
bad enough, and could only have been excused by the nature of 
the circumstances; but to decline the proffer of a visit was 
absolutely impossible. 

‘And really she writes very politely,’ quoth Lady Carnoustie, 
stroking her cap strings and turning the little perfumed sheet 
backwards and forwards in her fingers. ‘It is certainly true that 
we have not seen anything of them for a long time, and we used 
to go regularly to Robert’s Tower. I dare say they have often 
wondered why we ceased to go. Lady Ainslie has no delicacy of 
feeling, as we all know; doubtless she thinks it is a mere coinci- 
dence—and perhaps it is as well she should think so. I am not 
sorry either,’ she added with a touch of grimness in her smile, 
‘that we can show that we do sometimes see eligible young men 
without needing to encourage them. I shall invite Mr. Redwood 
and Mr. Merriman to dine while the Ainslies are here.’ 

Throughout the next few days one would hardly have known 
the drowsy old domain. 

Everything and everybody started into activity as though 
awakened from the sleep of ages. The servants without and 
within flew to make amends for past arrears of work undone. The 
gardeners and stablemen ‘rushed’ their work, and wondered to 
find how it had accumulated. The housemaids raked out every 
nook and corner of the remotest turrets. The cooks baked, 
boiled, and made ready cold compounds which might have feasted 
an army in a siege. 
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Nurse Ailsie was radiant. Even complaints of inadequate 
supplies of this thing and that, confessions of broken crockery 
which could no longer be hid, and sudden announcements of 
handles off doors, and broken panes in windows—which were 
sprung upon her in all directions—failed to bring a cloud to her 
brow. 

Here at last was company, and company of the right sort. 
The massive silver dinner service, the lace-edged pillow slips, and 
the satin coverlids were not too fine now to be in use. 

The chintzes must be taken off in the long drawing-room. 

When she heard that there was to be further a dinner party, 
even though the dinner party was only to comprise three or four 
extra people, she lifted up her hands, and Penelope affirmed she 
exclaimed, ‘ Praise the Lord!’ 

Ailsie denied this, but she denied it with such a ‘Hoot awa 
wi’ ye, Miss Penelope,’ as showed the slanderer was not far wide of 
the mark. ‘Me! I said naethin’ o’ the kind,’ protested the old 
wonian, stoutly. ‘Maybe I micht hae said “ Praise,”’ she added, 
after a pause, ‘but I gat nae further, that I'll stand by. I was 
no thinkin’, or I would na’ hae said sae muckle. I was that taen 
by surprise. If I said “ Praise,” that was a’; and it was naethin’ 
mair than surprise that did it. Noo, dinna ye gang an’ mak a 
story o’ that, Penelope.’ 

Penelope had by this time so far advanced in favour as to 
share with her cousins the private use of her Christian name, 
without the prefix. She was now in the mood for a tussle, and 
had just lifted her voice to reply to the above, when there 
came a loud and yet uncertain tap at the outer door—one of the 
many outer doors in which the castle abounded—and both stopped 
to listen. 

‘It’s Tosh,’ quoth Mrs. Alison, astutely. ‘I kenned he wad 
be here the day. Nae matter whaur he is, he feels the smell o’ 
comp’ny food, an’ he’s here by nicht.’ Then winking and blinking, 
‘I’m no gaun to let on that I hear him. He may tap till he’s 
weary. Losh! what a noise! He kens I’m here, the impident 
loon !’ 

‘Oh, let him in,’ said Penelope. 

‘Let him in, the day? Na. I hae nae time for the likes o’ 
him. There’s your ain maid, she’s been hinnerin’ me half the 
time a’ready. She mun hae pincushions for the spare rooms.’ 

‘Marie can make beautiful pincushions. Do let her make 
some,’ 
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‘ Aweel, I gied her some pieces, and she can mak o’ them what 
she pleases; but she’s no to think we hae naethin’ o’ our ain, 
Oor rooms is as guid as ither fowks; but I said she could try, jist 
to pacify her. Hark to yon impidence!’ as Tosh thundered away. 
‘ Jist let him be, let him be; he’ll sune weary o’t, if we tak’ nae 
heed. Miss Penelope,’ hesitating, ‘there was somethin’ I had i’ my 
mind when ye cam’in. It’s aboot dinner-tables. Ye'll be seein’a 
mony gran’ dinner-tables in London, and maybe they’re different 
from what we hae here ; whiles there’s new ways 0’ dressin’ them ?’ 
interrogatively. ‘No that we need mind; but still, if so be as 
there was onythin’ newer fangled—Hyslop an’ me’s auld-farrant 
—an’ we wadna like to be behindhand for thae Ainslies. Is there 
onythin’ ye can mind o’?’ 

‘I’m afraid I never thought about it,’ began Penelope, but 
meeting a look of disappointment, she paused, and ransacked her 
brains. ‘I dare say I could arrange the flowers in a new way. I 
do remember one very pretty dinner-table I saw just before I left. 
Oh yes, Ailsie, I'll try my best.’ 

‘That’s a guid bairn. Jist try, or Hyslop he'll dump doon 
onythin’, and think it looks michty fine; and Finlayson he'll send 
in a wheen great muckle stacks o’ flowers, strappit as hard an’ as 
ticht as a drum-major. I think naethin’ o’ their taste, neither t’ ane 
nor thet’ ither. But you jist tell them you are gaun to do it ina 
new way ; they canna fin’ faut wi’ that; an’ I’ll see ye hae the best 
napery—oh, haud the tongue o’ ye, canna ye?’ as Tosh still plied 
his stick monotonously. ‘I maun send him awa’, or he’ll be there 
a’ day,’ turning to her cupboard, and reappearing armed with 
a large slice of bread and jam. 

Tosh, however, was not to be put off, even with bread and 
jam. 

‘Eh, let me come in and rest my banes, mistress. I hae come 
frae Inverashet, and the road’s gey sair on a day like this. Let 
me sit doon a bit, and gie me a drap milk. — I'll no hinner ye 
lang,’ and he pressed past into the little parlour. 

‘What were ye aboot at Inverashet, Tosh?’ Ailsie’s curiosity 
was piqued, as the cunning idiot meant it to be. Tosh was per- 
fectly aware that halfhis popularity in the countryside was due to 
a happy knack, which he had brought to much perfection, of 

playing tell-tale, or, as it is called in his part of the country, 
‘Tale-pat.’ 

He had picked up something at Inverashet which he fancied 
would not be unwelcome at Carnoustie Castle, and he was now 
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paving the way for its reception, in order that it should not go 
too cheap. 

‘What was I doin’?’ he repeated, indignantly. ‘ Makin’ a 
freenly call. What mair wad I need to be doin’? Me and Red- 
wood’s freens ; and he tell’t me to look ini’ the bye gaun. He 
was talkin’ aboot yersels,’ he subjoined, slily. 

‘No to you, retorted Ailsie, with confidence. ‘ Gentlefolks 
doesna talk o’ ilk ither to bits o’ bodies like you, Tosh. It wad 
be wi’ that ither gentleman.’ 

‘An’ what if it was?’ rejoined Tosh, sulkily. ‘I heard him. 
That was a’ I wanted. He said—eh, what for are ye rinnin’ ?’ 
to Penelope, who had turned towards the door, ‘Amn’t I gaun 
to tell ye what he said? Says he—-—~’ 

But Penelope raised her hand. 

‘Tosh, I am not angry with you, because you don’t mean any 
harm, and you know no better. But you must not repeat to me 
what you overheard Mr. Redwood say. It is not right, Tosh, to 
listen to people and carry away their conversation.’ 

‘Faix! he canna understan’ that, Miss Penelope,’ murmured 
Ailsie, aside. ‘An’ he'll no be hinnered o’ doing it. We jist let 
him say his say. It’s best to tak no heed o’ onythin’.’ 

‘ Whatten’s that ye’re saying, mistress ?’ 

Tosh was regarding the two with lowering brows. 

‘Dinna vex him,’ continued Ailsie in a whisper; ‘he’s raal 
crabbit when he’s put aboot. Let him say his say,an’ be dune wi’ it.’ 

Penelope hesitated. At times she was still a little afraid of 
the burly idiot, perceiving that albeit not of a malicious nature, 
he was best left unprovoked; and, moreover, she was dying 
to hear what he had to tell ;—but courage and honour won the 
day. Without a word she marched to the door. 

‘ Aweel, you're no the ane, ye need na think it,’ bawled Tosh 
angrily after her; ‘ Redwood’s for your betters. It’s the Car- 
nousties he’s to marry upon, and it’s mysel’ heard him say 
sae!’ 

The loud tones of his voice left no doubt as to the distinctness 
with which each word fell upon her departing ear as she turned 
away. 

‘I am sure I am very glad,’ said she to herself with a little 
laugh, ‘ very glad.’ 

Then again, when a little further off, ‘ Very glad.’ 

‘ This simplifies matters,’ our matchmaker proceeded after yet 
another pause. ‘Itisa piece of valuable information, I should not 
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have listened ; but as Tosh gave me no choice, it is quite as well that 
I heard. Now, I know exactly what Iam about. Those two men 
have been talking; and I dare say Mr. Merriman having chaffed 
Mr. Redwood about Mina, Mr. Redwood in his serious way has 
replied by confessing the facts of the case to Mr. Merriman. 
What luck that Tosh heard them! I suppose I ought not to say 
that—but all the same, it is. It is so very enlightening; so very 
inspiring ; altogether I am so pleased. I shall work for this now, 
heart and soul; somehow I have been rather half-hearted about 
it this week. But now that I know—yes, indeed, Mr. Redwood, 
this news has given quite a fillip to my spirits, and your table 
decorations for the dinner party shall be magnificent—but all the 
same, if I catch you bringing that beast of a dog about the place ! 

She could not think of the big black head and the pathetic 
eyes without shrinking into herself. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


‘A WEEK IS A CONFOUNDEDLY LONG TIME.’ 


It is hard upon a man of means to become suddenly poor through 
; no fault of his own, and everyone who has undergone this 
, revulsion of fate is sincerely to be pitied ; more, he usually finds 


the world compassionate: but there is a gradation in the scale of 
misfortune which is apt to be regarded with indifference, and yet 
which is not without its sufferings to the victim. 

When Sir Robert Ainslie, who had never been a wealthy man, 
h but who had nevertheless lived in comfort as became his position 
during the greater part of his life, found that year by year he had 
less and less to live upon, and more and more need to cut down 


y every expense, his friends and acquaintances made short work of 

- his troubles. 

; d They said he had only to do as his neighbours did—let his 

place, and go and live quietly somewhere else till the bad times 

le were over, and the agricultural depression which had proved so 

| unkind to the Scottish lairds, as well as their English neighbours, 
was a thing of the past. 

- This was all very easy to say, but it was by no means so easy 

ot todo. There were several preliminary stages to be passed through 
before anything could be done at all, and each one of those in the 
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case before us was a lion in the path. Sir Robert had first to be 
talked over into thinking the idea a feasible one; he had then to 
be induced to adopt it; finally, he had to find his tenant. At 
the last, when he had become eager for this important piece to 
appear on his chessboard, tenants had been coy. 

At length, however, Robert’s Tower had passed for the time 
being into other hands, and the baronet and his family had been 
turned loose to graze in pastures new. 

In the first rebound of feeling, consequent on having the 
matter settled, things had gone fairly well; but then had come a 
time when moving about from place to place was no longer a 
novelty ; when letting the family estate was no longer a panacea 
for every ill; and when all the grievances of a proprietor who 
beholds from afar his own lands being lairded over and enjoyed by 
an interloper, were keenly felt. 

Adversity, which as a rule brings out whatever good stuff there 
may be in a man, had no such apparent effect on Sir Robert 
Ainslie, perhaps because there was nothing in him to ennoble. 
He had been an amiable, he was now a peevish, nonentity. The 
loss of money simply made him unable to think of anything else. 

Lady Ainslie may be described in still fewer words. She was 
a careless, kind-hearted woman of fashion, who, if she sometimes 
blundered when endeavouring to further the interests of her 
friends, at all events was just as maladroit and occasionally as 
unlucky when looking after her own. 

It will be remembered that in her indignation regarding a 
certain episode, Lady Carnoustie had denounced her kinswoman 
as coarse and malignant. The latter term was unfair; the former 
perhaps was, in a certain degree, just. In fashionable circles the 
finer feelings are swiftly blunted ; and one woman will say things 
of another, and assign to her motives and springs of action which 
revolt the more delicate ear, without malice and without at all 
comprehending the extent of the accusation ; nay, the speaker 
probably does not see her own remarks in the light of an accu- 
sation at all. 

Thus, when Joanna Carnoustie was adjured to bid her mother 
good speed in her implied readiness to receive a son-in-law, no 
harm was intended—but the contrary. 

It may be safely affirmed that Lady Ainslie meant to do a 
good turn all round. She was gratified that her house had been 
the meeting-place for two young people who took kindly to one 
another ; and even had nothing further been possible between 
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them, would have enjoyed and furthered a flirtation. But when, 
as in the instance referred to, an engagement would have been 
approved of by both families, and when she would have been 
belauded far and near for bringing about the match, she might 
really have been pardoned for feeling anxious lest any doubts or 
misapprehensions on the part of the Carnousties should delay its 
speedy accomplishment. 

The Carnousties, she argued, were so terribly respectable. It 
was all very well to be respectable, of course; and really the 
young men of the day were often quite too shocking: but when 
it had been Mina Carnoustie’s extraordinary good fortune to 
attract a perfectly excellent, absolutely irreproachable suitor— 
and when everyone knew how rare such suitors were—it would be 
too provoking if poor dear Mina’s stupid parents were to haggle 
about their consent. 

She had tried to make them talk about Walter Etheridge, but 
they would not. She had tried to force it upon them that Walter 
was the best young man that ever lived, and they had only met 
her emphatic assurance by vacant stares, suggestive of an internal, 
‘What is that to us?’ So that she had really felt quite nervous 
when the last day came, and none of the party seemed to see 
anything, and would, as likely as not, be taken altogether by 
surprise when Walter spoke out. 

It would have been nice if Walter could have spoken out at 
Robert’s Tower, but he had thought he hardly could do that on 
three days’ acquaintanceship, although he had owned to being 
ready with his offer as soon as propriety admitted of his making it. 

‘Will he ever get the chance?’ his hostess had wondered. 
She did not know the infinite resources of a man in love. She 
had heard Etheridge feeling his way, and noted in what direction 
he meant the war-path to lie. She had laughed to herself as she 
marked him drawing nearer and nearer to the archeological 
remains, and gradually enclosing them in his net, till she had 
scarce been able to refrain from a triumphant ‘ Bravo!’ when Lord 
Carnoustie’s lips had uttered the magic word, ‘luncheon.’ 

In her excitement caution seemed no longer needed. She 
felt she must speak, or die for it; and the result had been her 
whisper on the doorstep. 

How, and in what manner, or from what source had come the 
collapse, neither she nor any others ever knew; Etheridge had 
merely penned the briefest of notes, in which, without adverting 
to his blasted hopes, he informed his amiable confidante that 
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he had spent an unsatisfactory hour at Carnoustie Castle, that he 
had seen only some of the party, and that he had not been invited 
to return thither after viewing the ostensible object of his visit. 
He was leaving Scotland, and, thanking her for her kindness, 
hoped they might meet in the south, later on. 

‘There! Did I not tell you?’ exclaimed the unconscious 
perpetrator of all the mischief. ‘Did I not tell you those 
wretched Carnousties would cut their own throats somehow ?’ 

Consequent on this, a coolness had ensued between the 
families, which neither curiosity on the one hand, nor a desire to 
flaunt their triumph on the other, could overcome sufficiently to 
bring about a renewal of intercourse. 

‘TI will not have her in the house!’ cried the one lady. 

‘There is no pleasure in going to see such a simpleton!’ 
protested the other. 

But year after year had passed, and many things had hap- 
pened. Family cares, sorrows, anxieties, the vicissitudes of 
health and fortune had almost obliterated any recollection of the 
whole affair from the minds of the people of the world; while 
Time of itself, unaided and unsupplemented, had softened and 
dimmed its outlines on the part of their rustic kinsfolk. 

It was without heartburnings on either side that greetings 
passed on the arrival of the expected guests at Carnoustie Castle. 

‘Was that Etheridge’s one?’ inquired Captain Ainslie, as he 
strolied into his mother’s room beforedinner. ‘That tall, fair girl 
in the blue frock.’ 

‘Mina? Yes. But she is not as pretty as she was.’ 

‘*Jove! What a height she is! What girl was that they 
were talking of? Some girl they said was living with them.’ 
(Penelope had not yet appeared.) ‘Who is she, and what is she 
doing here?’ inquired the young man next. 

‘Really, you will have to find that out for yourself. They 
all told me, but I did not listen to any of them.’ 

‘Like you that, mother. I thought you looked rather sleepy. 
What scarecrows the old girls are! I don’t wonder they have 
never found anyone to marry them. I say, they might have had 
some other people to meet us.’ 

‘They never do, There never is a soul at Carnoustie Castle. 
I was afraid you would find it dull, but your father had no other 
chance of shooting ——’ 

© All right. No more had I at present. But as I am here, I 
am sure to get asked to other places. People won't. invite you 
unless you are actually in Scotland, for fear of your stopping too 
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long, but if you can be carted on to your next quarters they are 
not so chary.’ 

‘Do you think you could manage a week here, Bob ?’ 

‘A week?’ Bob’s face elongated. ‘It would be a con- 
foundedly long time,’ he muttered. 

‘You see we have not many places on our visiting list this 
autumn; several are shut up that we used to go to. This isa 
comfortable house : 

‘Oh, it’s a good enough billet. But aweek! Hang it all! 
A week! You did not tell me you were going to let us in for a 
week, you know,’ reproachfully. 

‘You can take yourself off if you find it insupportable, 
though I think you would be foolish to do so. You are in good 
quarters, with the prospect of good shooting.’ 

‘No, ma’am, no.’ Captain Ainslie shook his head. ‘ You are 
out there, ma’am. Not good shooting as men call shooting. I 
have interviewed the old gentleman on the subject, and my 
opinion is that the shooting is decidedly shady. He does not 
know what good shooting really means, he has rusted so long in 
this one place. Unless you go about from moor to moor you 
can’t tell good shooting from bad.’ 


‘ At any rate, it is shooting of some kind, and you told me 
yourself you had no definite prospect of getting any unless you 


came with us : 


‘Ay, but people will ask me once I am set a-going. Besides, 
you said you would take me in tow, and I am depending on you.’ 

‘And am I not doing all I can for you? I have brought you 
to this beautiful place during the very first week of grouse-shoot- 
ing, and I heard Lord Carnoustie inviting you to go out on the 
moor to-morrow. Really, I think you are quite ungrateful,’ 
concluded the speaker, not unreasonably aggrieved. 

But no one could ever succeed in putting Bob Ainslie in the 
wrong. He was possessed of the smoothest, thickest skin that 
ever protected mortal man from reproach or assault. He had no 
objection to anybody's finding fault with him, or being angry 
with him. If a lie were brought home to his door he would, 
metaphorically, step over it. In his regiment he was not disliked, 
for it would have been useless to dislike him ; while his imper- 
turbable good temper made him rather a pleasant companion than 
otherwise. But it was said of him that anybody who took his 
word about any mortal thing deserved to be swindled for being the 
greater fool of the two. 

On the present occasion, the young man had agreed to put 
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himself under the wing of his parents for a round of autumn visits, 
for the sole reason that he had nowhere else to go. He had neg- 
lected to provide himself with invitations—according to his 
mother; he was such a consummate ass that nobody would ask 
him—according to his father. Sir Robert and his wife differed in 
their estimate of their eldest son, and it must be confessed that 
Sir Robert had the world on his side. 

‘He can’t even shoot, unless the birds are as thick as crocuses 
on the ground !’ he was wont to aver; but even his rasping laugh 
when a shot missed failed to disturb the delinquent’s equanimity. 

‘Ha! Missed? Better luck next time.’ Bob would put in 
another cartridge, and join in the laugh. 

The only thing he really minded was dulness, and in the 
present instance his soul foreboded dulness dire and unrelieved. 

‘The place is well enough,’ he mused, ‘but you must allow, 
mother, they area rummy lot. I don’t know how I’m ever to get 
along with them. If they had only had some pretty girls here 
that a fellow could talk to——’ 

‘I dare say the cousin may prove to be pretty.’ 

‘You say that to make me stay. She is sure to be just such 
another as themselves, and they are the queerest old girls; how- 
ever, I dare say they are not bad when you get over their scraggi- 
ness—I’ll do my best. After all, it’s beastly hard on them not to 
be married, and I dare say it is no fault of theirs that they’re not. 
Mina is the best of the three,’ meditatively. 

‘Mina was a very pretty girl half a dozen years ago,’ rejoined 
his mother. 

‘Tol-lol. She could never have been more than tol. She has 
no complexion, and her nose sticks out. She may look better by 
candlelight,’ again meditating. 

‘She always did. We said so at Robert’s Tower. She lit up 
wonderfully. And, poor girl, she looked so bright and happy in 
those days.’ 

‘Not much of that left. I thought I had never seen a girl 
with a more hang-dog expression. And so we are to be a week 
here, arewe? Well, with a sigh, ‘it will have to be worried 
through, I suppose. But remember, mother, before you commit 
yourself, a week is a confoundedly long time,’ and he looked at her 
with an air of solemn admonishment. ‘I would not say too much 
about it before you have had time to think it over. ’Pon my 
word, I can’t for my part recollect ever stopping a week in one 
place, that is to say on a visit, in my life.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


FASHIONABLE ARRIVALS. 


PENELOPE had begged to be excused being present on the arrival 
of the Ainslies. 

Busy with her plots and plans, and with all her thoughts 
intent upon the one subject, she had felt the appearance on the 
scene of fresh, lively, uninterested and uninteresting people a 
tiresome interruption, and been impatient of the endless dis- 
cussions to which the projected visit had given rise. 

Everybody had tried, moreover, to enlighten her, and make 
her curious and excited about the Ainslies, Even her aunt had 
begun in accents of formal condescension, ‘You will naturally 
want to know who these Ainslies are, my dear Penelope,’—when 
she did not want in the least; and she had been obliged to listen, 
with the best grace she could, to lengthened details of genealogy 
which at no time would have been of interest, and were at the 
present crisis simply unendurable. 

She had fared better with Louisa. Louisa had started con- 
versation with, ‘We are pleased that Alice Ainslie is coming, on 
your account, Penelope,’ and been permitted to get no further. 
Penelope had turned upon her. 

‘Why upon my account ?’ she had demanded, almost fiercely. 

‘Did you not know? Did no one tell yon?’ Mild astonish- 
ment mingled with exultation in the speaker’s accents. She could 
scarcely believe in her good fortune. It had actually been left to 
her to inform Penelope of the joyful surprise in store. ‘ Alice 
Ainslie is just your own age,’ she said. 

‘Is that all ?’ 

‘ All!’ repeated Miss Carnoustie, confused by such a reception 
of her intelligence. ‘Dear me! Why, really! Why, Penelope, 
I thought—we all thought that it would be so delightful for you 
to have a companion 2 

‘Thank you, but I don’t want a companion. Why should you 
suppose I needed a companion?’ drumming with her foot. upon 
the floor. (Internally, ‘I have enough to do and to think of 
without having another troublesome girl poking in her nose.’) 
‘I detest those sort of companions,’ cried she ungratefully. 

Louisa wisely elected not to repeat this little conversation. 
She was a sweet-natured woman, and such perplexing little out- 
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breaks on the part of others were safe with her. She would not 
have them reach her mother’s ear for the world. 

And Penelope was really in earnest; it was no fit of childish 
petulance which prompted the above declaration. A month 
before, and she would have responded joyously to Louisa’s an- 
nouncement, and been as eager as heart could wish to know down 
to the minutest item everything her cousin could tell her about 
this stranger of her own age, who would be likely to share her 
own tastes and feelings—more likely, at least, than any of the 
Carnousties—and who would at least be able to talk the talk she 
was accustomed to. 

A month before, she had been at her lowest ebb for society. 
She had often had to go for days and days without any—to be 
called any. It was at that time that she had most frequented the 
factor’s house, and been fain to bake cakes and scones in the old 
ladies’ kitchen, and beg for Katie and Flora to take her boating 
and fishing. She had been wont to say, ‘If I had only someone 
to talk to!’ 

But now, it was all the other way round. She did not want 
to talk to anyone. 

She wanted to be let alone, and do her work; give her whole 
mind to the task; ponder over it, probe it ; wring out the bitter 
and the sweet of it. 

Every other topic was flavourless. The narrow stage on which 
figured the two or three actors whose weal or woe was ever before 
her eyes was all-sufficient. How stupid, dull, commonplace, would 
sound the London prattle which had once been music to her 
ears ! 

And Penelope was conscious of being ‘ out of it’ all, besides. 
She did not altogether like that. This worrying girl would stare 
at her ignorance, and perhaps patronise her on the strength of it, 
on finding that of current events and season novelties the whilom 
London young lady knew as little as her rustic cousins. 

Should she try contempt ? But she remembered how she her- 
self had smiled at the air adopted by Lady Carnoustie and her 
disciples towards the topics of the time; and how in her own 
mind she had ridiculed the importance they attached to every 
trifling circumstance within their own radius, as compared with 
their indifference to the affairs of nations. 

Lord Carnoustie alone perused a daily newspaper, and even 
he never found in it food for general conversation. His wife. 
and his daughters were content to receive from him the news of a 
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birth, marriage, or death, their own current literature confining 
itself to the local weekly and a few semi-religious organs. ‘ Dear 
mamma thought there was so much time wasted over reading 
newspapers,’ Penelope had been informed. 

At first Penelope had set herself steadily to disregard dear 
mamma. She was not obliged to give in to whims of this kind 
during a six months’ stay; and, with something of defiance in her 
manner, she had insisted on discussing this point and that with 
her host, which she would openly preface by the words, ‘ It was 
in to-day’s paper.’ But Lady Carnoustie, for a wonder, had turned 
a deaf ear; and had she cared to do so she might now have exulted 
in the wisdom of such forbearance ; since Penelope, finding that no 
one opposed her, and that it was difficult and poor sport making 
head against the old lord’s lack of intelligence and ignorance of 
the subjects under treatment, gradually forgot to find her way into 
the library, where alone the Times was to be had, and after losing 
the thread once or twice, had now passed several weeks without 
having once glanced through the familiar sheets. 

Accordingly she felt she did not know what people in general 
were about, or what was going on outside Carnoustie Castle. 

Not only that, but she did not wish to know. She had been 
sleeping—dreaming—and was only half-awake. She would fain 
have resisted further rousing. It was this which made her reply 
with such brusquerie to poor Louisa’s well-meant congratulations, 
and which sent her away with a frown on her brow. 

Since the little scene in nurse Alison’s room she had managed 
to be a good deal alone, excusing this to herself by the plea that 
she must think out the situation. 

No one, not even her cousin Mina, held the key to the situa- 
tion as she did. Mina only knew that her misplaced attachment 
had been discovered and put down with a high hand, stamped out 
indeed so swiftly and sternly as not to allow of a spark’s escaping 
to illuminate anyone’s ignorance; also she might guess with 
tolerable accuracy whom Penelope had designed should supplant 
and succeed Torquil Macalister in her affections ;— but Mina had 
not heard Tosh. 

That Tosh was speaking the truth, the exact truth, and no- 
thing but the truth, Penelope had not a shadow of a doubt. 
Every presumption was in favour of its being so. 

The poor: half-witted creature was most unlikely to have 
thought of such a thing for himself, to begin with—his mind 
seldom running upon anything beyond his own daily needs, or the 
K2 
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simple tattle of the countryside; and even if by any chance he 
had conjectured sufficient to form the basis of a piece of gossip 
relating to the Carnoustie family, he was faithful enough and 
shrewd enough not to bring it to Ailsie. 

‘He would not dare to tell her anything but the truth,’ wisely 
concluded Penelope. 

Tosh was known to be more in awe of Mistress Alison than of 
any living being. 

‘Besides,’ reflected Penelope, further, ‘he was excited by 
something which had really happened, that anyone could see. 
If he had made it up, he would have looked differently, and 
spoken differently. He did not merely shout it out at me, to 
punish me for not listening; he had meant to tell the same thing 
with effect, from the first.’ 

Then after awhile, ‘What a mean way of learning a thing! 
Mr. Redwood takes a friend into confidence about his matrimonial 
intentions, and a vagrant passing by overhears and comes running 
straight to us with the news. What a blessing no one was there 
but Ailsie and me! Ailsie must hold her tongue, as I shall do. 
It would be horrible if she were spreading it about, and I know it 
is what she has wanted all along, I know it is. Well, and so is it 
what I want. I—TI want it very much.’ 

Penelope was out nearly two hours on the shore after this. 

When she came in, she was quite cheerful; she had had a 
little struggle with herself, and conquered. It was so much better 
to know how matters really stood; and now that she had quite 
made up her mind about Mina, it was a great point to have some 
definite basis to go upon. 

Now she need no longer waver, as she had been on the point 
of wavering, doubtful whether or not it were really wise to talk 
of Redwood so constantly to Mina, and of Mina to—no, that she 
had never done ; she could not remember that she had ever yet 
discussed her cousin with Mr. Redwood. It was odd, but she had 
not. She had found so much else to talk about; and to be sure, 
Mina was not a person in connection with whom there was a great 
deal to be said. She lived her own life, and up to within the past 
few days that life had been an enigmatical one. Now that the 
enigma had been disposed of, Penelope could not but own that 
with it had vanished also much of the interest she had taken in 
her mysterious cousin. 

To renew in herself that interest, as well as to heighten and 
strengthen it in another must be her present object. ‘He must 
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be made to think of her,’ she repeated with energy, but anon 
would come with a strange little pang the afterthought, ‘There 
will be no need to make him,’ 

All of this was very engrossing, and absorbed a considerable 
portion of Penelope’s time and thoughts. 

The dinner party was to be on the same evening as that which 
saw the Ainslies arrive at the castle, in order to please Lord Car- 
noustie, who had reasons connected with the moor; and as his 
wife chanced to be suited with the arrangement, she permitted 
him to think it was his own. 

The Ainslies were now the theme of every tongue, and it 
seemed wonderful how they had ever got on without the Ainslies. 
Penelope alone muttered to herself, ‘What are these people 
coming for?’ Even Mina, who had been downzast and depressed 
for some days, woke up on that which was to bring the all-impor- 
tant arrivals, and in place of finding in the name of Ainslie food 
for tender reminiscence and regret, joined in the preparations 
with a heartiness which surprised her cousin. 

How soon Mina forgot! And it came back upon her that she, 
not Mina, had been the one whose lightheartedness had had to be 
reproved more than once of late by the pensive eye and tread of 
the other; yet here was she going about with a weight upon her 
steps, and a cold hand upon her heart, while Mina was recovering 
spirits and energy with every hour. 

Mina ran after Penelope to announce that the steamer was in 
sight, about six o’clock. Penelope somewhat impatiently won- 
dered why she need be told. She was not coming in; there was 
no need for her attendance at the entrance gate, nor yet for her 
presence in the drawing-room ; it would be soon enough for her 
to meet the Ainslies when the party assembled before dinner. 

‘Oh, quite,’ said Mina cheerfully, and ran away again. 

Penelope let her eyes rest for a full minute upon the retreating 
figure, and a curious thought arose in her mind. What if, after 
all, Mina could have done without Redwood ? 

The long drawing-room at Carnoustie Castle was an imposing 
saloon with a majestic outlook, and though too large for ordinary 
use, and arranged with somewhat formal and old-fashioned pre- 
cision, had not the desolate air of some state apartments. Pene- 
lope was fond of creeping in thither when tired of company, and 
had often made a gloomy afternoon pass more quickly by exploring 
its treasures, making herself familiar with the pictures on the 
walls, and handling the various relics and heirlooms on the tables. 
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Sometimes she had curled herself up and been quite lost to sight 
within the capacious depths of a huge arm-chair or settee. No 
one would disturb her solitude for hours and hours if she sought 
the big, silent place; and she had learned to love its shadowy re- 
cesses, and feel in a vague kind of way that they were appro- 
priate to the shadowy life led by the inmates of the castle. 

When, on returning indoors, she was met by the announce- 
ment, ‘The long drawing-room is in use to night,’ from her maid, 
and perceived that Marie was brimful of excitement over the 
arrival of guests to whom such an honour was accorded, she could 
not but concede a little curiosity and a little excitement also, 

‘The long drawing-room, Marie ?’ 

‘Yes, indeed, mademoiselle. I have been in to see. Truly it 
is a magnificent salon, and now that the covers are off——’ 

‘Oh, the covers are off, are they ?’ 

‘Mademoiselle should see the beautiful damask—the crimson 
—the gold—all made on purpose, with the arms of the family 
emblazoned, quite superb! I have assisted the maids to take off 
the chintzes ; I wanted so much to see; and the gardener brings 
in the flowers—bah! I say, ‘‘ Monsieur Finlayson, shall I arrange 
—shall I take the bouquet to pieces and fill the vases?” But he 
says, ““No.” He have put the flowers in the long drawing-room for 
ever and ever ; and he knows how miladi likes them. Ma foi! 
it was droll. The great lumps of flowers; but I say nothing. I 
let him stuff in the great tight posies into the vases. He looks 
at them quite satisfied. He goes away. I snatch them out 
again ; I untie the string ; I release the poor flowers : 

‘Oh, I say, Marie! Suppose Lady Carnoustie does not 
like it!’ 

Marie tittered. ‘ Miladi likes what Mistress Alison likes.’ 

‘You have Ailsie on your side ?’ 

*She is ready to embrace me, that poor old nurse. She 
nearly weeps. She takes me into the dining-room to see the 
dinner-table.’ 

‘Was she pleased with the way I had dressed the dinner- 
table ?’ 

It had been something of a pleasure to deck such a board as 
that in readiness when Penelope was summoned to fulfil her 
promise. She had been successful with her sprays and tendrils, 
and taken pride in an effect easily produced when all the con- 
comitants were of such solid and massive splendour,—but she had 
forgotten to tell Ailsie about it. 
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Marie, however, could assure her that all was right in that 
respect. Ailsie had taken in half the establishment to ‘see the 
table’; and to each and all the new-fashioned method of dressing 
it, as introduced by Miss Penelope, had been pointed out and 
dwelt upon. 

Marie had also been given to understand that, though the 
party could only be asmall one in point of numbers, it would be 
sufficiently recherché to warrant the wearing of her young lady’s 
best dinner dress. 

‘Oh, I meant to put it on at any rate,’ said Penelope, indif- 
ferently. But even her listless eye glistened as it rested on the 
pale shimmering robe which lay upon the bed, and which she had 
never seen since the day she came to the castle. 

It had only been once worn in London, and there had never 
been any occasion for making even a much less elaborate toilette 
since. 

Now the young girl owned that there was something reviving 
in the bare sight of a little finery; she surveyed with interest the 
dainty slippers and hose laid out; they looked festive and tempt- 
ing; so did her pretty fan, her pearl necklace, her bracelets. The 
toilet-table wore an air of solemn and elaborate preparation. 

‘I am but just this moment finished,’ quoth Marie, gloating. 
‘T have hurried; but I knew mademoiselle would not mind. I 
coax Miss Mina to let me arrange her hair. She has such won- 
derful fair, flaxen hair, like a doll’s, so soft, so fine,—but it is 
arranged shamefully. It is a sin, it is wicked, so to arrange 
beautiful hair. I can no longer hold my tongue, so I ask as a 
little treat to myself, and Miss Mina she laughs and is pleased ; 
and when you see her you will not know her. I have puffed it 
lightly—lightly ; and she let me frizz it a little, a very little.’ 

‘I have always told Mina she did her hair abominably. She 
will do it herself. To be sure the others are as bad, and Jessie 
does theirs.’ 

‘But that Jessie! She is no better than themselves! Ah! 
you will see the change to-night. And she has a colour in her 
cheek, and her eye sparkles.’ 

‘ Looks well, does she? Marie,’ said Penelope, with sudden 
energy, ‘ make me look well, too. Do your best for me as well as 
for my cousin. Come, make haste. I, too, have a colour in my 
cheek, and a sparkle in my eye. Why should I be outdone, 
even if—come along, Marie, come along. I want to dress up, and 
be fine. I want to be looked at and admired. I hunger for a 
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little variety to-night, Marie. I want to be vain—to feel vain— 
to think about it, and not about other things. I am tired of 
other things. Oh, Marie!’ There was a tap at the door. 

It was Mina fully dressed, and looking wonderfully pretty. 
She had come to explain and apologise for the delay which she 
feared had been occasioned by her acceptance of Marie’s services. 
It was true that she had dressed early, on purpose ; but still she 
feared that Penelope must have been put to inconvenience. 

‘Not at all, said Penelope, taking her in from head to foot. 
‘There is no inconvenience about it. You look very nice; and 
Marie has done your hair to perfection. You cannot think how 
becoming it is to have it high above your forehead. After this, 
you must always wear it so. If you persist in liking to do it for 
yourself, Marie will teach you; will you not, Marie? I am so 
glad, dear,’ there was a slight tremor in the speaker’s voice, ‘ so 
very glad you should look especially pretty for to-night, when 
there are people here. These Ainslies will see you at your best,’ 
turning over the ornaments on her table, and carefully abstaining 
from a glance at her cousin. (‘She will understand. Marie may 
think it is for the Ainslies, but Mina will know for whom she is to 
look her best.”) 

A gong sounded. 

‘You have still half an hour,’ said Mina. ‘ But perhaps I had 
better go?’ suggestively. 

Penelope laughed at the lingering accents. 

‘Yes, indeed, you had better go, if I have only halfan hour,’ 
she cried. ‘How do you suppose I am ever going to get down, 
if you stand talking there?’ and Marie adroitly slipped open the 
door. 

‘Did I not tell mademoiselle ?’ quoth she, triumphantly. 

Penelope smiled. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


‘CAN BOB—— ?’ 


MEANTIME, in another part of the castle a great transformation 
scene was taking place. 

Louisa and Joanna, excited by the magnitude of the occasion, 
and still further thrown off their balance by the representations of 
their maid Jessie, had permitted the latter to display from be- 
neath her black silk apron an artful-looking instrument. 
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This was a crimping-iron. 

It had got wind that the Frenchwoman was in Miss Mina’s 
bedroom, and Marie had been heard to boast that she meant to 
give Mademoiselle Mina a ‘ head’ for once in her life. 

Naturally, Jessie’s spirit was stirred within her. 

She had never been allowed to tie and curl the flaxen tresses 
which were the pride of the family; and it had always been a 
grievance that even the elder Misses Carnoustie would not have 
their own less luxuriant, but still fairly creditable locks arranged 
in modern fashion. 

‘We have always been used to wearing our hair like this, you 
know, Jessie.’ Miss Louisa had mildly resisted every expostula- 
tion ; and to each other the sisters had added before Jessie, though 
not to her directly, ‘ Dear mamma would not like to see it done 
in any other way.’ 

On the present occasion, however, Jessie resolved upon one 
more effort. Her ladyship, she suggested, could not object for 
once. There was Miss Mina, she would not let anyone touch her 
hair as a rule, but now Marie was closeted with her, and had been 
so for some time. Miss Mina could not think her mamma would 
disapprove of a change fur once and away. Everyone had their 
fancies ; and people must have their hairs done in their own ways ; 
and of course she would go back to Miss Louisa’s own way if she 
chose ; she would do it just the same as before,—for everyday,— 
but for the dinner party—and catching a look of indecision, the 
shrewd abigail whipped out the crimping-iron, and affected to 
think the matter settled. 

‘What do you think, Joanna ?’ 

The elderly young ladies regarded each other wistfully. 

‘Perhaps a little wave ?? murmured Joanna. 

‘ Just a wave—not a crimp,’ appended Louisa. 

Then they both looked at Jessie, who steadily evaded the look. 

‘Tl do Miss Louisa first, and then you'll both see how it sets 
her,’ quoth she, bustling. ‘I have got my own little lamp here.’ Out 
it came from beneath the apron. ‘You'll excuse its being mine, 
Miss Louisa, but I did not like to go to the expense of another 
lamp ; though I bought the tongs new, because if you don’t want 
them I can take them for myself, so it’s not money wasted.’ 

‘Certainly we will not let you pay for them, Jessie,’ said Miss 
Louisa, with the feeling of a gentlewoman. ‘ You bought them 
for us, and whether we use them or not you shall not be the 
loser,’ ' 
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‘Oh, well, Miss Louisa, it is but a matter of ninepence.’ 

‘Ninepence! Only ninepence! Dear me! I thought they 
would have been four or five shillings at the least, taking up the 
implement and inspecting it. It was almost inconceivable that 
such a worldly, fashionable article could be had for ninepence. ‘I 
am glad they were no more, Jessie,’ proceeded Miss Louisa, 
gravely; ‘and it was very obliging of you to think of us. 
Perhaps, Joanna—ahem !—you would be done first ?’ 

Joanna, however, was all in a flutter at the idea. ‘If dear 
Louisa did not mind—Louisa’s hair had a little natural wave as it 
was, whereas her own was quite, absolutely straight: she really 
could not sit down first. 

Louisa resigned herself. 

The upshot of the whole was that by the end of an hour the 
sisters would hardly have known each other. To their unsophisti- 
cated eyes they looked smart, dashing, rampant,—and in con- 
sequence they rejoiced with trembling. 

‘Certainly it is a great improvement to Miss Joanna,’ allowed 
Miss Louisa with secret complacency. ‘I must own, Jessie, that 
you have made Miss Joanna look—look really quite—quite , 

‘Miss Joanna looks just beautiful, and so does yourself, Miss 
Louisa.’ Honestly the little handmaiden was delighted with her 
work, 

‘I had no idea you were such a hairdresser, Jessie.’ 

‘ How should you, Miss Louisa? You never would give me 
the chance.’ 

‘Did I see you put in a little puff at the back of mine?’ 
inquired Joanna. Louisa had wisely been blind. 

‘Oh, well, it was just nothing of a puff, Miss Joanna. They’re 
used to give a firmness, Miss Ainslie’s maid and me was talking, 
and she says, says she, you must have something. So then— 
but you'll go and see how your mamma likes you? And Miss 
Louisa, just let me——’ and with a feigned intentness on a 
stray lock, Jessie tided over the interpolation of the artful 
frisette. 

Until she was well into the midst of the operation no frisette 
had been visible. Neither had innumerable hairpins, nor a little 
bit of tying ribbon, until finally both her ladies had learned to be 
surprised at nothing. When each erection had been crowned by 
a dexterous little bow perched cunningly on one side, and when 
they alike remembered that Alice Ainslie had discovered just such 
another tiny velvet top-knot on removing her hat before coming 
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upstairs, they could not but admire the alertness with which their 
good Jessie had picked up the new idea and utilised it. 

‘I knew your mamma had velvets in plenty, so I just got 
Dickenson to give me a little of each colour. And they go nicely 
with your dresses ;’ and the faithful creature ambled round her 
two spare, faded, meek-eyed charges; and drawn towards them 
by bonds of affection, begot of many a kindness and unvarying 
gentleness, told herself indignantly that the administrators of 
more youthful charms should not have all the crow to themselves, 

She would back her ladies, if it came to backing. They 
should not be put upon, for all they were not so young as they 
had once been. 

Miss Mina was all very well, but (meeting Mina on the stairs 
presently) she did not see but that she could have done for her 
as well as that Marie had. She did not see any such great 
difference between Marie’s style and her own. Miss Mina had 
hair that anyone could make stand on end. When it was blown 
out by the wind it looked as well as it did now, for all Marie’s 
boasting. She wished Miss Mina had had a newer fashioned 
frock ; that was what she needed far more than a great high 
cushion on the top of her head. 

None of them had dinner dresses fit to show against—then all 
of a sudden out came Penelope from her room. Little round- 
faced Jessie stood still, ostensibly to let the young lady pass; in 
reality,—to draw breath, and stare. 

Penelope, a brilliant lovely vision, in opal-tinted draperies 
gleaming in the sunset, nodded at her as she ran past. In 
another mood she would have stood still, and good-humouredly 
invited the lady’s maid to a closer inspection of her delicate 
finery,—but she was impatient now for other applause. 

Yes, she would shine to-night—shine for the good of all, 
These Ainslies, about whom so much had been said and thought, 
of whom the rare old Carnoustie blood itself stood in awe, she 
would show them that someone in the place knew how to dress 
and sparkle. 

Then she was late; her cousins had all gone down ; she must 
not stop to speak to Jessie, or anyone; and she flew, rustling and 
shimmering, down the broad, antiquated staircase. 

The drawing-room party was complete as she entered, and the 
figure of Redwood stood out prominently from among the men. 
The Ainslies, father and son, were small of stature, and minute at 
every point; Lord Carnoustie was squat and bandy-legged; while 
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neither Mr. Merriman nor Mr. Soutter (who was the only other 
guest) had any figure to speak of at all. 

Perhaps this was the reason why Penelope, as she made her 
way up the room, saw only one of the group distinctly. Or, 
again, perhaps it was because Redwood was looking at her. 

She met his eye. At the moment it seemed a mere nothing, 
but afterwards she recalled that flash of recognition, and wondered 
why she did so. She was not thinking of Redwood, but of the 
new Louisa, and the new Joanna, who were endeavouring to 
appear unconscious of their own altered looks, and of their father’s 
behaviour. 

Lord Carnoustie could not keep his secret mirth out of his 
countenance, though too much of a gentleman to permit himself 
a remark. 

He had never seen anything to equal this before ; and he was 
now in his heart comparing his two elder daughters to a pair of 
horned cattle, and wondering what had possessed them to sur- 
mount their meek, limp faces by such fierce projections. From 
time to time he must needs give vent to little ill-suppressed 
explosions, which he was fain to pass off as fits of coughing ; and 
when he perceived a reflex of these in the countenance of Pene- 
lope, he had enough ado to keep from laughing outrageously. 
He really hardly durst look at anyone, and yet it was impossible 
to help looking. ‘ For all the world like two young stirks!’ quoth 
he to himself. 

‘It is too bad to laugh. They look very nice,’ was Penelope’s 
comment; and she was in the act of choking down her own 
inclinations to risibility, and shaking her head at the old lord, 
when Lady Carnoustie’s voice summoned her. Lady Carnoustie 
wished to present Penelope to the ladies of the group; and as she 
did so, a thrill of pride and satisfaction stole through her veins. 

She had been careful not to say too much about Penelope ; 
she did not wish it to appear as if there were anything unusual in 
a member of the gay world being on a visit to the castle; and 
she had, in consequence, merely made that casual reference to her 
visitor which had been caught up by Lady Ainslie. Lady Ainslie 
now shot an exultant glance at her son. 

She had said Penelope would be pretty, and Penelope was charm- 
ingly pretty. Well dressed, too: in truth, beside the out-of-date 
dinner robes of the Carnousties and the somewhat spent finery 
of their guests, Penelope’s satin and gauze, fresh from its folds 
of silver tissue paper, looked almost dazzling. Down to the 
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toe of her little slipper all she wore was harmonious, perfect of its 
kind. 

‘Dear! what a lovely and what an expensive dress!’ mentally 
ejaculated the dowager, habituated to noting such details. ‘This 
must be a rich girl. Can she be an heiress? Can Bob P 

Involuntarily she signalled to Bob; and Bob, who a minute 
before had been leaning his dejected elbow against the mantelpiece, 
mournfully prepared for anything, was by her side, metaphorically 
speaking, at a bound. In strict language, he was sidling along 
towards her as fast as possible, his small pointed face flaring with 
surprise and excitement, when the dinner was announced ; and, as 
luck would have it, even such haste was turned to good account ; 
for whether or not she had intended doing so before, Lady Car- 
noustie seized the opportunity to bid Captain Ainslie hand Miss East 
in to dinner, and his precipitation seemed only the natural conse- 
quence of a whisper on the part of his host. 

Now Penelope, having made up her mind to be gay, presently 
found no difficulty in being so. 

Bob Ainslie was a far more amusing man than Redwood. 
With Redwood she had herself to supply the jesting, the vivacity ; 
while the most she ever received from him in return was a 
half-extorted sm.le, or a happy look. Certainly he sometimes 
looked happy when with her; she was rewarded by an in- 
stinctive feeling that she was appreciated, that she was sought, 
and that the man who had erst shunned her society was now 
content with it. When with Penelope he never seemed to wish to 
get away; he was not absent nor preoccupied; he was in no 
haste to be elsewhere. She knew she had conquered not only 
aversion but indifference, and, pleased with such success, wisely 
resolved to proceed no further. She would be very good friends 
with her cousin’s lover. 

But Captain Ainslie was really a first-rate companion ; nor was 
he, though small, at all to be despised in the matter of looks. 
When seated at table, and leaning back in his chair, he might 
have been any height; and when his features were brought out, 
into strong relief by a delicate and becoming candle-light they 
were clear cut and regular. 

_ ‘A very nice little man,’ pronounced his partner to herself. 
‘Quite a dear little mannie.’ And turning her shoulder fixedly on 
Felix Merriman, who was on her other side, and who had reckoned 
on receiving at least half of her attention, she was soon in the full 
tide of chatter, and delighted with herself for being so. 
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In the morning she had not thought she could endure tittle- 
tattle, and here was she not only enduring but positively tossing 
the ball to and fro with a sense of exhilaration! No such oppor- 
tunity for showing off her gay, brilliant self had occurred since 
she came to this dull place, and it was delightful—yes, it cer- 
tainly was delightful—to be bright, and witty, and merry once 
more. 

She was conscious that Redwood was looking at her. She 
hoped he was admiring her. 

He and Mina were seated on the opposite side of the table, a 
little further up; by talking to Captain Ainslie only, and ignoring 
Mr. Merriman’s claims, she could prevent herself from watching 
how the pair got on, from being too much interested in them; 
and enable them—or at least Mina—to feel quite free from su7- 
veillance. Had her cousin been placed where she could be seen 
too easily, Penelope knew that she could not have avoided watch- 
ing every movement. 

This was natural. The match was of her making. But for 
her, Redwood might have sighed in vain; and if now he would 
only hurry up, make his formal offer, and be engaged, married, 
and done with, it was all she wanted. 

Wherefore she kept her eyes steadily off him at the dinner- 
table. 

The hapless Merriman, wondering what he had done to deserve 
such treatment, soon found himself by no means as well off as he 
had intended to be, with Miss Alice Ainslie on the one hand, and 
Miss Penelope East on the other. He had been not merely 
satisfied, but exultant when he took his place, and found it was 
between the two prettiest girls in the room; but when, having 
kept up a brisk dialogue with his legitimate companion through- 
out two courses, he thought it time for a new attitude and new 
smiles, he was a little taken aback to find himself unable to 
obtain the refreshment. 

Twice he essayed, and twice was foiled. Penelope, indeed, 
made the response courtesy demanded, but in the perfunctory 
manner which carries its own conviction; and on each occasion 
the subject started was suffered to drop at her hands, while she 
plunged into the heart of a fresh one the next minute with the 
more fortunate Ainslie. 

Every now and then, too, Lord Carnoustie would listen and 
laugh, and join in Penelope’s gaiety. He had tried to stipulate 
for having her on his left hand, to help him to endure Lady 
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Ainslie on his right. For dowagers of Lady Ainslie’s order he 
had an aversion mingled with respect, which made it impossible 
for him to eat his dinner in comfort when one was upon his hands ; 
but he thought he could get through the meal a shade better if 
he had Penelope to fall back upon. 

‘It is hardly her place,’ Lady Carnoustie had demurred. 

‘Hoots! Her place? What is her place? I don’t suppose 
she has any “place”—a bit of a smatchet like that! Put her 
down anywhere, and she'll giggle and laugh. She may as well be 
next me as next anyone else.’ 

‘ Miss Ainslie ought to be on your left hand.’ 

But this was just what he had been dreading. 

‘I knew it!’ he cried. ‘I knew that was what you were 
driving at! But I tell you, I'll not have her, not if you bully me 
till Doomsday! It’s no use your talking—I won’t hear a word. 
If you put that girl on one side of me and her mother on the 
other, I'll get up and leave the dinner-table.’ 

This was serious. He might not leave the dinner-tahle, but 
he certainly would be a surly host and a disagreeable com- 
panion: no fears of after reproaches would have the slightest 
effect, as wife and daughters well knew ;—and it was deemed 
advisable to yield the point. 

When places were being taken, however, a slight alteration 
had to be made—two gentlemen had to sit together; and Bob 
Ainslie, who possessed the happy knack of doing everything easily, 
provided it were nothing of the slightest importance, popped into 
the chair next his host, and with such good grace and such a little 
facetious remark as bid fair for his being an acquisition rather 
than the reverse ; so that even Lord Carnoustie cleared his brow, 
and responded with a laugh. 

Nor was the fair promise unfulfilled. No more entertaining 
companion had ever before come to Carnoustie Castle. Dis- 
passionately speaking, perhaps, the old lord owned afterwards 
there might have been nothing very remarkable in Ainslie’s 
anecdotes, and the sayings of others whereby he garnished his 
own conversation—but what a droll way the fellow had of telling 
things! It was as good as a play to hear him run on. 

‘I must really introduce him to Tosh,’ he wound up in 
conclusion. 

Meantime Mr. Soutter also had his eye on Ainslie. Mr. 
Soutter had been invited, as a matter of course, to the august 
festivity, it being a part of the Carnoustie creed that their factor 
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had his ‘ place’ as surely as anyone else, and that it was part of 
his ‘ place’ to dine, whenever there was anything to dine for, at 
the castle. 

Either Louisa or Joanna usually fell to Mr. Soutter’s lot, and 
liked it. It was pleasanter talking to Mr. Soutter, who knew all 
about tke people they knew, whose interests were identical with 
their own, and whom they could never get all to themselves on 
any other occasion, than toa stranger, whom they had to enlighten 
as to their own topics, and to receive enlightenment from on 
his. 

It was so comfortable to have Mr. Soutter. 

And they liked Mr. Soutter to see them dressed up, and rather 
grand. Mr. Soutter never found them the least different, to him 
either in manner or anything else, whatever they wore, or whoever 
was there. Also he himself was equally unaltered, always unassum- 
ing, respectful, composed ; but still Mr. Soutter in evening clothes, 
and the Carnoustie family en grand tenue, met each other like 
new people; and neither Louisa nor Joanna felt that it was quite 
the same thing conversing solemnly with Mr. Soutter during the 
stately movements of a dinner-party, as interchanging brisk parleys 
with him under everyday auspices, in everyday garments. 

Mr. Soutter sat next to Lady Ainslie, with Miss Joanna Car- 
noustie on his other side, on the present occasion. 

Mr. Soutter knew all about the Ainslies—even to their mort- 
gages. He had pity on them. They had been ill used by fate. 
*Sir Robert had been weak and wavering, and maybe a little slow 
to accommodate himself to circumstances, the worthy factor 
allowed,—but still he was sorry for Sir Robert. 

With a bit of nursing, the estate might come round yet, and 
if a little money could be brought into the family—‘ Aye, aye ; 
that might do well enough,’ he cogitated, as his eyes rested on the 
fair face of Penelope East. 


(To be continued.) 





The Spring of the Year." 


‘THERE'S the cuckoo!’ Every one looked up and listened as 
the notes came indoors from the copse by the garden. 

He had returned to the same spot for the fourth time. The 
tallest birch tree—it is as tall as an elm—stands close to the hedge, 
about three parts of the way up it, and it is just round there that 
the cuckoo generally sings. From the garden gate it is only a 
hundred yards to this tree, walking beside the hedge which 
extends all the way, so that the very first time the cuckoo calls 
upon his arrival he is certain to be heard. His voice travels that 
little distance with ease, and can be heard in every room. This 
year (1881) he came back to the copse on April 27, just ten days 
after I first heard one in the fields by Worcester Park. The differ- 
ence in time is usual; the bird which frequents this copse does 
not arrive there till a week or so after others in the neighbourhood 
may be heard calling. So marked is the interval that once or 
twice I began to think the copse would be deserted—there were 
cuckoos crying all round in the fields, but none came near. He 
has, however, always returned, and this difference in time makes 
his notes all the more remarked. I have, therefore, always two 
dates for the cuckoo: one, when I first hear the note, no matter 
where, and the second, when the copse bird sings. When he once 
comes he continues so long as he stays in this country, visiting 
the spot every day, sometimes singing for a few minutes, some- 
times for an hour, and one season he seemed to call every morn- 
ing and all the morning long. In the copse the ring of the two 
notes is a little toned down and lost by passing through the 
1 Mrs. Jefferies has found some further MSS. of her husband’s, and bas placed 
them in my hands to decide whether it is advisable to publish them. No doubt 
can be felt about this paper, which is especially interesting as describing the end 
of April and beginning of May of the year 1881, which will be remembered as 
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boughs, which hold and check the vibration of the sound. One 
year a detached ash in Cooper’s Field, not fifty yards from the 
houses, was a favourite resort, and while perched there the notes 
echoed along the buildings, one following the other as waves roll 
on the summer sands. Flying from the ash to the copse, or 
along the copse hedge, the cuckoo that year was as often seen as 
the sparrows, and as little notice was taken of him. Several 
times cuckoos have flown over this house, but just clearing 
the roof, and descending directly they were over to the copse. 
He has not called so much this year yet, but on the evening of 
May 8 he was crying in the copse at half-past eight while the 
moon was shining. 

On the morning of May 2, standing in the garden, or at the 
window of any of the rooms facing south, you could hear five 
birds calling together. The cuckoo was calling not far from 
the tallest birch, there was a turtle-dove cooing in the copse 
much closer, and a wood-pigeon overpowered the dove’s soft voice 
every two or three minutes—the pigeon was not fifty yards 
distant ; a wryneck was perched up in an oak at the end of the 
garden, and uttered his peculiar note from time to time, and a 
nightingale was singing in Tolworth Common, just opposite the 
house, though on the other side. These were all audible, some- 
times together, sometimes alternately ; and if you went to the 
northern windows or the front door, looking towards the Common, 
then you might also hear the chatter of a brook-sparrow. The 
dove has a way of gurgling his coo in the throat. The wryneck’s 
‘ kie-kie-kie,’ the last syllable plaintively prolonged, is not like the 
calls or songs of other birds; it reminds one of the peacock’s 
strange scream, not in its actual sound, but its singularity. When 
it is suddenly heard from the midst of the thick green hedges of 
a summer’s day, the bird itself unseen, it has a weird sound, which 
does not accord like the blackbird’s whistle with our trees ; it seems 
as if some tropical bird had wandered hither. I have heard the 
wryneck calling in the oak at the end of the garden every morning 
this season before rising, and suspect from his constant presence that 
a nest will be built close by. Last year the wryneck was a scarce 
bird in this neighbourhood ; in all my walks I heard but two or 
three, and at long intervals. This year there are plenty; I hear 
them in almost every walk I take. There is one in the orchard 
beside the Red Lion Inn ; another frequents the hedges and trees 
behind St. Matthew’s Church ; up Claygate Lane'there is another 
—the third or fourth. gateway on the left side is the place to 
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listen. One year a pair built, I am sure, close to the cottage 
which stands by itself near the road on Tolworth Common. I 
saw them daily perched on the trees in front, and heard them 
every time 1 passed. There were not many, or we did not notice 
them at home, and therefore I have observed them with interest. 
Now there is one every morning at the end of the garden. This 
nightingale, too, that sings in Tolworth Common just opposite, 
returns there every year, and, like the cuckoo to the copse, he is 
late in his arrival—at least a week later than other nightingales 
whose haunts are not far off. His cover is in some young birch 
trees, which form a leafy thicket among the furze. On the con- 
trary, the brook-sparrow, or sedge-reedling, that sings there is the 
first, I think, of all his species to return in this place. He comes 
so soon that, remembering the usual date in other districts, I 
have more than once tried to persuade myself that I was mistaken, 
and that it was not the sedge-bird, but some other. But he has 
a note that it is not possible to confuse, and as it has happened 
several seasons running, this early appearance, there can be no 
doubt it is a fixed period with him. These two, the sedge-bird 
and the nightingale, have their homes so near together that the 
one often sings in the branches above, while the other chatters in 
the underwood beneath. 

Besides these, before I get up I hear now a wren regularly. 
Little as he is his notes rise in a crescendo above all; he sings on 
a small twig growing from the trunk of an oak—a bare twi g 
which gives him a view all round. There is a bold ring in some 
of the notes of the wren which might give an idea to a composer 
desirous of producing a merry tune. The chirp of sparrows, of 
course, underlies all, I like sparrows. The chirp has a tang in 
it, a sound within a sound, just as a piece of metal rings; there 
is not only the noise of the blow as you strike it, but a sound of 
the metal itself. Just now the cock birds are much together; a 
month or two since the little bevies of sparrows were all hens, six 
or seven together, as if there were a partial separation of the sexes 
at times. I like sparrows, and am always glad to hear their 
chirp; the house seems still and quiet after this nesting-time, 
when they leave us for the wheatfields, where they stay the rest 
of the summer. What happy days they have among the ripening 
corn ! 

But this year the thrushes do not sing: I have listened for 
them morning after morning, but have not heard them. They 
used to sing so continuously in the copse that their silence is very 
L2 
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marked: I see them, but they are silent—they want rain. Nor 
have our old missel-thrushes sung here this spring. One season 
there seem more of one kind of bird, and another of another 
species. None are more constant than the turtle-dove: he always 
comes to the same place in the copse, about forty yards from the 
garden gate. 

The wood-pigeons are the most prominent birds in the copse 
this year. In previous seasons there were hardly any, one or two, 
perhaps; sometimes the note was not heard for weeks. There 
might have been a nest, I do not think so; the pigeons that come 
seemed merely to rest en route elsewhere—occasional visitors 
only. But last autumn (1880) a small flock of seven or eight 
_ took up their residence here, and returned to roost every evening. 
They remained the winter through, and even in the January 
frosts, if the sun shone a little, called now and then. Their 
hollow cooing came from the copse at mid-day on January 1, 
and it was heard again on the 2nd. During the deep snows they 
were silent, but I constantly saw them flying to and fro, and 
immediately it became milder they recommenced to call. So 
that the wood-pigeon’s notes have been heard in the garden—and 
the house—with only short intervals ever since last October, and 
it is now May. In the early spring, while walking up the Long 
Ditton Road towards sunset, the place from whence you can get 
the most extended view of the copse,*they were always flying 
about the tops of the trees preparatory to roosting. The bare 
slender tips of the birches on which they perched exposed them 
against the sky. Once six alighted on a long birch branch, bend- 
ing it down with their weight, not unlike a heavy load of fruit. 
As the stormy sunset flamed up, tinting the fields with momentary 
red, their hollow voices sounded among the trees. 

Now in May they are busy ; they have paired, and each couple 
has a part of the copse to themselves. Just level with the gardens 
the wood is almost bare of undergrowth ; there is little to obstruct 
the sight but the dead hanging branches, and one couple are 
always up and down here. They are near enough for us to see 
the dark marking at the end of the tail as it is spread open to 
assist the upward flight from the ground to the tree. Outside 
the garden gate, about twenty yards distant, there stand three or 
four young spruce firs; they are in the field, but so close as to 
touch the copse hedge. To the largest of these one of the pigeons 
comes now and then; he is half inclined to choose it for his nest 
and yet hesitates. The noise of their wings, as they rise and 
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thresh their strong feathers together over the tops of the trees, 
may often be heard in the garden; or you may see one come 
from a distance, swift as the wind, suddenly half close two wings 
and shooting forward alight among the branches. They seem 
with us like the sparrows, as much as if the house stood in the 
midst of the woods at home. The coo itself is not tuneful in 
any sense ; it is hoarse and hollow, yet it has a pleasant sound to 
me, a sound of the woods and the forest. I can almost feel the gun 
in my hand again. They are pre-eminently the birds of the 
woods. Other birds frequent them at times, and then quit the 
trees : but the ring-dove is the wood-bird, always there some part 
of the day. So that the sound soothes by its associations. 

Coming down the Long Ditton Road on May 1, at the corner 
of the copse, where there are some hornbeams, I heard some 
low sweet notes that came from the trees, and, after a little dif- 
ficulty, discovered a blackcap perched on a branch, humped up. 
Another answered within ten yards, and then they sang one 
against the other. The foliage of the hornbeam was still pale, 
and the blackcap’s colours being so pale also (with the exception 
of the poll), it was not easy to see them. The song is sweet and 
cultured, but does not last many seconds, In its beginning it 
something resembles that of the hedge-sparrow, not the pipe, but 
the song which the hedge-sparrows are now delivering from the 
top sprays of the hawthorn hedges. It is sweet indeed and 
cultured, and it is a pleasure to welcome another arrival, but I 
do not feel enraptured with the blackcap’s notes. One came into 
the garden, visiting some ivy on the wall, but they are not 
plentiful just now. By these hornbeam trees a little streamlet 
flows out from the copse and under the road by a culvert. At 
the hedge it is crossed by a pole (to prevent cattle straying in), 
and this pole is the robin’s especial perch. He is always there, or 
near; he was there all through the winter, and is there now. 
Beneath, where there are a few inches of sand beside the water, a 
wagtail comes now and then, but the robin does not like the 
intrusion and drives him away. 

The same oak at the end of the garden, where the wryneck 
calls, is also the favourite tree of a cock chaffinch, and every 
morning he sings there for at least two hours at a stretch. I 
hear him first between waking and sleeping, and listen to his 
song before my eyes are open. No starlings whistle on the house- 
tops this year; I am disappointed that they have not returned ; 
last year, and the year before that—indeed, since we have been 
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here—a pair built under the eaves just above the window of the 
room I then used. Last spring, indeed, they filled the gutter with 
the materials of their nest, and, long after they had left, a storm 
descended, and the rain, unable to escape, flooded the corner. 
It cost eight shillings to repair the damage ; but it did not matter, 
they had been happy. It is a disappointment not to hear their 
whistle again this spring, and the flutter of their wings as they 
vibrate them superbly while hovering a moment before entering 
their cavern. A pair of house-martins built under the eaves near 
by one season; they too have disappointed me by not returning, 
though their nest was not disturbed. Some fate has probably 
overtaken late starlings and house-martins. 

Then in the sunny mornings, too, there is the twittering of the 
swallows. They were very late this spring at Surbiton. The 
first of the species was a bank-martin flying over the Wandle by 
Wimbledon on April 25; the first swallow appeared at Surbiton 
on April 30. As the bank-martins skim the surface of the Thames 
—there are plenty everywhere near the osier-beds and eyots, 
as just below Kingston Bridge—their brown colour, and the black 
mark behind the eye, and the thickness of the body near the head, 
cause them to bear a resemblance to moths. A fortnight before 
the first swallow the large bats were hawking up and down the 
road in the evenings. They seem to prefer to follow the course 
of the road, flying straight up it from the copse to the pond half- 
way to Red Lion Lane, then back again, and so to and fro, 
sometimes wheeling over the Common, but usually resuming their 
voyaging above the highway. Passing on a level with the 
windows in the dusk, their wings seem to expand nine or ten 
inches. Bats are sensitive to heat and cold. When the north or 
east wind blows they do not come out—they like a warm evening. 

A shrike flew down from a hedge on May 9, just in front of 
me, and alighted on a dandelion, bending the flower to the 
ground and clasping the stalk in his claws. There must have 
been an insect on the flower: the bright yellow disk was dashed 
to the ground in an instant by the ferocious bird, who came with 
such force as almost to lose his balance. Though small, the 
butcher-bird’s decision is marked in every action, in his very 
outline. His eagle-like head sweeps the grass and in a second he 
is on his victim. Perhaps it was a humble bee; the humble bees 
are now searching about for the crevices in which they make their 
nests, and go down into every hole or opening, exploring the 
depressions left by the hoofs of horses on the sward when it was 
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wet, and peering under stones and flints beside the way. Wasps, 
too, are about with the same purpose, and wild bees hover in the 
sunshine. The shrikes are numerous here, and all have their 
special haunts, to which they annually return. The bird that 
darted on the dandelion flew from the hedge by the footpath 
through the meadow where the stag is generally uncarted, beside 
the Hogsmill brook. A pair frequent the bushes beside the Long 
Ditton Road, not far from the milestone; another pair come to 
the railway arch at the foot of Cockrow Hill; in Claygate Lane 
there are several places, and in June and July, when they are 
feeding their young, the ‘ chuck-chucking’ is incessant. 

Beside the copse on the sward by the Long Ditton Road is a 
favourite resort of peacock butterflies. On sunny days now one 
may often be seen there floating over the grass. White butterflies 
go flutter-flutter, continually fanning ; the peacock spreads his wide 
wings and floats above the bennets. Yellow or sulphur butter- 
flies are almost rare—things common enough in other places. I 
seldom see one here, and, unless it is fancy, fewer the last two 
seasons than previously. 

In the ploughed field by Southborough Park, towards the 
Long Ditton Road, partridges sometimes call now as the sun goes 
down. The corn is yet so short and thin that the necks of 
partridges stand up above it. One stole out the other evening 
from the hedge of a field beside the Ewell Road into the corn ; his 
head was high over the green blades. The meadow close by, the 
second past the turn, is a favourite with partridges, though so close 
to the road and to Tolworth Farm. Beside Claygate Lane, where 
the sign-post points to Hook, there is a withy-bed which is a 
favourite cover for hares. There is a gateway (on the left of the 
lane) just past the sign-post, from which you can see all one side 
of the osiers; the best time is when the clover begins to close its 
leaves for the evening. On May 3, looking over the gate there, I 
watched two hares enjoying themselves in the corn; they towered 
high above it—it was not more than four or five inches—-and fed 
with great unconcern, though I was not concealed. A nightingale 
sang in the bushes within a few yards, and two cuckoos chased 
each other, calling as they flew across the lane; once one passed 
just overhead. The cuckoo hasa note like ‘ chuck, chuck,’ besides 
the well-known cry, which is uttered apparently when the bird is 
much exerted. These two were quite restless; they were to and 
fro from the fields on one side of the lane to those on the other, 
now up the hedge, now in a tree, and continually scolding each 
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other with these ‘chuck-chucking’ sounds. Chaffinches were 
calling from the tops of the trees; the chaffinches now have a 
note much like one used by the yellowhammer, different from 
their song and from their common ‘fink tink.’ I was walking 
by the same place, on April 24, when there was suddenly a 
tremendous screaming and threatening, and glancing over the 
fields bordering on the Waffrons there were six jays fighting. They 
screamed at and followed each other in a fury, real or apparent, 
up and down the hedge, and then across the fields out of sight. 
There were three jays together in a field by the Ewell Road on 
May 1. 

Just past the bridge over the Hogsmill Brook at Tolworth 
Court, there begins on the left-hand side of the road a broad 
mound almost a cover in itself. At this time, before the under- 
wood is up, much that goes on in the mound can be seen. There 
are several nightingales here, and they sometimes run or dart 
along under the trailing ivy, as if a mouse had rushed through it. 
The rufous colour of the back increases the impression ; the hedge- 
rows look red in the sunshine. Whitethroats are in full song 
everywhere: they have a twitter sometimes like swallows. A 
magpie flies up from the short green corn to a branch low down 
an elm, his back towards me, and as he rose his tail seemed to 
project from a white circle. The white tips of his wings met—or 
apparently so—as he fluttered, both above and beneath his body, 
so that he appeared encircled with a white ring. 

The swifts have not come up to the 10th, but there are 
young thrushes about able to fly; there was one at the top of the 
garden the other day almost as large as his parent. Nesting is 
in the fullest progress: I chanced on a hedge-sparrow’s lately, the 
whole groundwork of which was composed of the dry vines of the 
wild white convolvulus. All the birds are come, I think, except 
the swift, the chat, and the redstart: very likely the last two are 
in the neighbourhood, though I have not seen them. In the 
furze on Tolworth Common—a resort of chats—the land-lizards are 
busy every sunny day. They run over the bunches of dead, dry 
grass—quite white and blanched—grasping it in their claws like 
a monkey with hands and prehensile feet. They are much swifter 
than would be supposed. There was one on the sward by the 
Ewell Road the other morning, quite without a tail: the creature 
was as quick as possible, but the grass too short to hide under till 
it reached some nettles. 

The roan and white cattle happily grazing in the meadows by 
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the Hogsmiil Brook look as if they had never been absent, as if 
they belonged to the place like the trees, and had never been shut 
up in the yards through so terrible a winter. The water of the 
Hogsmill has a way of escaping like that of larger channels, and 
has made for itself a course for its overflow across a corner of the 
meadow by the road. A thin place in the rather raised bank lets 
it through in flood-time (like a bursting loose of the Mississippi), 
and down it rushes towards the moat. Beside the furrows thus 
soaked now and then, there are bunches of marsh marigold in 
flower, and though the field is bright with dandelions and butter- 
cups, the marigolds are numerous enough to be visible on the 
other side of it, three hundred yards or more distant, and are 
easily distinguished by their different yellow. White cuckoo- 
flowers (Cardamine) are so thick in many fields that the green 
tint of the grass is lost under their silvery hue. Bluebells are in 
full bloom. There are some on the mound between Claygate 
by the Ewell Road; the footpath to Chessington from Roxby 
Farm passes a copse on the left which shimmers in the azure; on 
the mound on the right of the lane to Horton they are plentiful 
this year—the hedge has been cut, and consequently more have 
shot up. Cowslips innumerable. The pond by the Ewell Road 
between this and Red Lion Lane is dotted with white water- 
crowfoot. The first that flowered were in the pond in the centre 
of Tolworth Common. The understalks are long and slender and 
with a filament, rather than leaves—like seaweed—but when the 
flower appears these larger leaves float on the surface. Quantities 
of this ranunculus come floating down the Hogsmill Brook, at 
times catching against the bridge. A little pond by the lane near 
Bond’s Gate was white with this flower lately, quite covered 
from bank to bank, not a spare inch without its silver cup. 
Vetches are in flower ; there are always some up the Long Ditton 
Road on the bank by Swaynes-Thorp. Shepherd’s purse stands 
up in flower in the waste places, and on the side of the ditches 
thick branches of hedge-mustard lift their white petals. The 
delicate wind anemones flowered thickly in Claygate Lane this 
year. On April 24 the mound on the right-hand side was dotted 
with them. They had pushed up through the dead dry oak leaves 
of last autumn. The foliage of the wind anemone is finely cut 
and divided, so that it casts a lovely shadow on any chance leaf 
that lies under it; it might suggest a design. The anemones 
have not flowered there like this since I have known the lane be- 
fore. They were thicker than I have ever seen them there. Dog- 
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violets, barren strawberry, and the yellowish-green spurge are in 
flower there now. 

The pine in front of my north window began to put forth its 
catkins some time since ; those up the Long Ditton Road are now 
covered thick with the sulphur farina, or dust. I fancy three 
different sets of fruit may sometimes be seen on pines: this 
year’s small and green, last year’s ripe and mature, and that of 
the year before dry and withered. The trees are all in leaf now, 
except the Turkey oaks—there are some fine young Turkey oaks 
by Oak Hill Path—and the black poplars. Oaks have been in 
leaf some time, except those that flower, and are now garlanded 
with green. Ash too is now in leaf, and beech. The bees have 
been humming in the sycamores; the limes are in leaf, but their 
flower does not come yet. There were round, rosy oak-apples on 
the oak by the garden in the copse on the 9th. This tree is 
singular for bearing a crop of these apples every year. Its top 
was snapped by the snow that fell last October while yet the leaf 
was on. I think the apples appear on this oak earlier than on 
any about here. As for the orchards, now they are beautiful with 
bloom ; walking along the hedges, too, you light once now and 
then on a crab or a wild apple, with its broad rosy petals showing 
behind the hawthorn. On the 7th I heard a corn-crake in the 
meadow over Thames, opposite the Promenade, a hundred yards 
below Messenger’s Eyot. It is a favourite spot with the corn- 
crake—almost the only place where you are nearly sure to hear 
him. Crake! Crake! So it is now high May, and now mid- 
night, Antares is visible: the summer star. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES, 





Psyche and the Potboilers 


1. 


OW many potboilers I’ve painted, 
And sold them, first cheap and now dear! 
I’ve toiled at them till my heart fainted, 
And till I'd two thousand a year. 
But once—'twas a hazardous pleasure— 
I painted a Psyche, all day. 
I knew she’d be counted no treasure, 
And carefully hid her away. 
2 


I hid her, but yet her ghost rises, 
She wanders about in the place, 
And all the potboilers despises 
With wonder and ruth in her face. 
I love her—I hate and defy her, 
Her eyes are so tranquil and true: 
I'd sell her, but no one would buy her— 
She’s over their heads—and mine too. 


3. 


She’s fair as the dream of a poet 
Whose works aren’t intended to sell. 
We've nothing in common: I know it! 
She knows it, a great deal too well ! 
She’s lying face downwards: I never 
Look at her, for fear I should see 
She’s wondering if she could ever 
Have really been painted by me! 


May KENDALL. 





My First Big Trout, 


T is so much the fashion to speak of schooldays as the 
happiest period of life, that I sometimes feel ashamed to 
own a very contrary opinion. Boys indeed differ in character 
and tastes quite as much as grown men, and the world of 
school life offers a narrower scope for individual choice. Happily 
for myself, the old monastic establishment where I lived the 
eight last years of boyhood was situated in a country where I was 
able occasionally to indulge my one passion. From earliest 
years all memories of pleasing incident cling round river and brook : 
cricket, football, and even rackets, failed to excite my enthusiasm, 
and hence I felt myself more or less alone amongst the many whose 
sole aim was success at such games, and whose only estimate of 
their comrades was based upon their prowess in these pursuits. 

Now as I look back to those days the resentful scorn at 
such narrow prejudices, which then often filled me with a 
silent contempt for the athletic heroes and their worshippers, 
has softened into a mild wonder that a sport which has so high 
a place amongst grown men should bring ridicule and con- 
tempt from youths upon a youthful devotee. Since leaving 
school I have fished in many rivers, and may say with Horace 
‘militavi non sine gloria’; but I think the fishing incident which 
still remains greenest in my memory is the capture, if capture it 
may be called, of my first big trout. 

About two miles from our s hgolhouse ere flowed a small 
brook; it rose in the heart ofr Peter, Gate amous woods 
which covered the hills behind Oxley frail, and tNere in old times 
a careful miller had dug out a pond, and fixed up a wheel and 
flour mill. Flowing out of these ponds, where fabulous trout 
existed, the stream took a gentle and tortuous course through the 
rich midland pastures till it found its way into the large river. 
For the last mile before it joined the river the brook contained 
few, if any, trout; but in the higher reaches towards the park 
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gates every pool held its quota; and though the average was 
small, here and there lived a large fish. 

These parts were not only ‘out of bounds’ for us boys, but 
were strictly preserved by a terrible hoarse-voiced surly keeper, 
named Turner, who was always accompanied by a savage lurcher. 
Turner and his dog were cordially hated by one at least of the 
boys, and I have vivid remembrances of some of my bird-nesting 
friends sharing my aversion for both man and beast. 

The meadow next the park rails was by far the best piece of 
fishing, for here the stream alternated in a continuous series of 
winding stretches, some shallow and quick, and some deep and clear. 
About the middle of this meadow an old brick culveyt crossed the 
stream; its arch stood, perhaps, three feet above the water in 
summer levels, and from a long deep pool above, the brook 
shallowed underneath it into a bright sparkling stickle. In this 
pool, under an old pollard stump, there lived the trout of the 
stream, and on his capture I had spent many days of care- 
ful thought. Twice I had lain concealed in the long grass and 
rushes that bordered the pool while Turner ominously looked 
round for poachers, specially schol oys, and smoked a pipe 
at the gate which led to the from the lane. In those 
voyages of preliminary investigation I ascertained exactly the 
position of the trout, and indeed I had lain there and studied 
him so closely that I almost knew the number of spots he had, 
and was certain that he would weigh a full four pounds. I found, 
too, that he was a very dainty fish, and in the clear water refused 
to touch the small earthworms and red worms with which I 
tempted him ; then, remembering our old gardener’s hint—for he 
was the craftiest bait-fisher I ever met, a Devonshire man—I had 
tried him with woodlice and had seen each one greedily de- 
voured. 

With this discovery I knew he was mine, and I only waited 
the PROpEPY 3 ; and that I knew would come, if only the day of 
the eos ket match were fine. It was fine, and Turner and 
his dog, no less than all the other inhabitants of the country side, 
were gathered on the field to watch the great event. I chuckled 
as I passed near the pair, and seeing in the distance that the head- 
Pee had pe. guests around him, I also made sure that Sir . 
y Carew \were enjoying the orieket match. Sir 
Peter spe, just celal, and being a great county magnate, and 
also at of the school, he was much courted by the 
authorities. He had driven oyer to aftérndon Ghapel on the pre- 
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vious Sunday with his bride, whose kind and beautiful face had 
won the admiration of us all. 

Climbing over the oricket=field wall, and seizing my rod and 
small bottle of the finest woodlice I could gather from their 
hiding-place, I ran secure and happy as hard as I could straight to 
the pool. How well I remember it all, every detail !—the cautious 
approach almost on all-fours, the careful testing with trembling 
hand of my best yard of gut and the little treble hook, the 
fixing on to it three big lice, making a fat bunch, worthy the 
spotted king! I put in the bait just where I knew the eddy 
would sweep it round to his bidding, and there it stopped still : 
the current bellied slightly the light line above, and I knew my 
bait rested where alone in that clear place it could rest. Ah, what 
a plunge he gave when he felt the steel—how he dashed now up, 
now down, leaping twice clear out of water! Ten minutes sped 
on golden wings and found me still doing battle: each minute 
the fray grew less furious, and already I had planned the exact 
spot where I could most easily get my fingers home. 

Though sore beset, he was not beaten yet; and making a 
rush up-stream, then returning under my very feet, I heard him 
splashing on the shallows under the bridge, and the awful sicken- 
ing knowledge that my line was broken overwhelmed all other 
sensations. 

That quick return had beaten, me, for in /passing under my 
bank he had gone inside the~péllard /roats, ‘and thé splash under 
the bridge was the check, the strain, and the release ! 

How bitter was that moment! I threw myself on the grass, 
and gave way to it. And then as I lay there I grew savage, and 
swore vengeance. I threw the rod aside under the rushes, and 
went below the bridge. The slanting rays of the sun lit up the 
water in the upper part, and there I saw the shadow of mine 
enemy, still unconquered, and waving to and fro in the shallow 
current I also saw the six feet of line which he had captured. 

This last sight settled the matter. In a moment my coat was 
off, my trousers tucked up to the knee, and my shirt sleeves to the 
shoulder. Bending down I cautiously waded in, step by step, 
under the bridge. ‘Yes, there he was, lying unsuspicious, tired ; 
I got my line in hand quite slack, so as not to disturb him, and 
then I prayed for the tickler’s art. 

I was just turning over in my mind rapidly whether I would 
try brute force or the other tactics, when my heart stopped beat-. 
ing and my blood ran cold, for there, coming sauntering along, 
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arm in arm, I beheld Sir Peter and Lady Carew. She held in her 
hand the daintiest little trout rod, and he held a large landing 
net. Paralysed with fear, I awaited my fate. 

‘This, my darling,’ I heard him say, ‘is the pool. Turner 
tells me the trout is well over four pounds, so you will at last 
catch a regl good one.’ 

‘Oh, » L hope I shall! Do let’s hurry on.’ 

‘You must go carefully now. It’s very odd; just look how the 
grass has been trodden.’ 

‘Oh, I expect it’s only the cows; no one would be here to-day, 
they are all at that stupid match. How much nicer it is here, 
dearest !’ a ee 

Shame rapidly replaced fear. I then saw why Sir-Peter, who 
two years before had been so generous in giving permission, had 
given such strict orders about his brook—indeed, so strict that 
the head-master had specially warned me on the subject. I had 
been a ‘suspect’ before, and instant expulsion had been held out 
if I should be caught doing such a thing! I knew now it meant 
expulsion, and yet somehow I felt more ashamed at having spoilt 
the sport so carefully preserved for that sweet-voiced, kind-eyed 
lady, than fearful at all the punishment and disgrace in store. 

Not knowing what to do, I remained still, cold, crouching, and 
miserable. 

‘Put it in there, I heard, and I saw the little rod flash and 
a small splash as the bait fell into the water just where mine had 
fallen half an hour before. In the clear bright water I saw the 
little red worm, which covered the hook, wobble harmlessly down 
the current, turning over and over among the pebbles at the 
bottom of the stream, and gradually approaching the shallower 
rapids under the bridge. I heard Sir-Peter say, ‘ Let it go well 
under, for he may be lying there in such a bright afternoon,’ and 
despite the real desperation of my situation I could scarcely 
restrain a fit of laughter at this remark. 

A bright idea possessed me as the worm, passing the trout 
who just edged a few inches nearer the side, reached me. Here 
was a chance of salvation! Taking the line very gently, so as to 
put no pressure on to it, I broke off the gut, and as quick as my 
trembling fingers could work, I tied it in a firm knot to the end 
of my own line, and then, leaning forward, I touched the tail of 
the trout! 

What a splash and dash and a shout there was! I could hear 
the excited accents of the lady, playing her first big trout, and the 
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attempted calm of the man advising, exhorting, and cheering her; 
and then I could just see the little rod bending in suppliant re- 
sistance to the lessening efforts of the now tired fish, and then by 
a moment of silence, followed by sighs of pleased relief, I knew 
that Sir Peter’ capacious net had effected that which the five 
fingers and thumb on my own numbed left hand had been balked 
of completing. 

And then I heard, ‘ Good heavens, what has happened!’ and 
I knew my fate was sealed ; but somehow, as I shuffled backward 
under the bridge, I had no fear; conscience at least did not 
upbraid me. She had caught the trout preserved for her. My 
appearance must jydeed have been ,comical, for the momentary 
look of alarm on Tae Caco face and the momentary look of 
anger on “Sir Peter's (gave way, first to a smile, and then to a 
laugh, and I always, too prone to that quality to earn favour with 
schoolmasters, lost all sense of the serious aspect of affairs and 
gave way to a burst of merriment, not, perhaps, unstimulated by 
a strong underlying feeling of nervousness. 

‘I am very sorry,’ I began—and then stopped short. My 
memory of the words that passed is a blank. I have a dim 
recollection of. saying, again and again that I didn’t know I was 
interfering with ‘Lady Carew’s wish, and then I am aware that 
she seemed more delighted with what had happened than if she 
had caught the trout in the ordinary way, which I was careful to 
impress upon them both would not have happened. And I know 
I produced the little bottle with the woodlice, and that they 
took it, and I think this last feat entirely turned the scale in my 
favour ; for ten minutes later I was hurrying back to five o’clock 
call with a sovereign in my pocket, and a warm invitation ringing 
in my ears to go the next half-holiday and show Lady Carew how 
to catch the big fish in the mill-head. 

S. A. GEORGE. 
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Franks. 


(WITH UNPUBLISHED EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF 
MARY RUSSELL MITFORD.) 


NAYS Sir Rowland Hill, ‘In looking over letters of the period 

antecedent to the Post Office Reform, I find constant refer- 
ence to expedients for saving postage.’ (‘ Discreditable shifts,’ 
Mr. S. C. Hall calls them.) 

Franking was a legalised system for shirking payment of the 
heavy rates on the delivery of letters; but it is now well over 
fifty years since penny postage became an institution and frank- 
ing was abolished ; and the days and ways of franks and frankers 
are as a page of unknown history to the present generation. 
Therefore, it may not be amiss to jot down a few of the con- 
stantly recurring allusions to postal difficulties which I have come 
across in looking through some hundreds of old letters ' written 
by Miss Mitford, the authoress, which throw a light on those 
bygone days of seals and wafers. 

Franking was one of the privileges of a Member of Parliament, 
who might have his letters delivered, and had the right to 
despatch them, free of charge. Mr. Hyde, in ‘The Royal Mail,’ 
says :—‘ Before the year 1764, Members of Parliament had merely 
to write their names on the covers to ensure their correspondence 
free passage through the post; and packets of such franks were 
furnished by members to their friends, who laid them past for use 
as occasion required. Nay, more; a trade was carried on in 
franks by the servants of members, whose practice it was to ask 
their masters to sign them in great numbers atatime. It was 
even suspected, and probably with sufficient reason, that franks 
were forged to a large extent; and, had postage been paid on 
all franked correspondence, it is estimated that the revenue would 
have been increased by 170,000/. In the hope of imposing some 


1 Most kindly lent by Alex. Beale, Esq., J.P., of Reading, 
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greater check on the evil, it was enacted in 1763 that the 
whole superscription must be in the handwriting of the Member.’ 

It must be remembered that there was then-a-days no handy 
euvelope into which to slip a letter when written. Generally a 
quarto sheet of paper was used, the fourth page being left blank. 
The top and bottom of the sheet were folded over, almost meet- 
ing ; then the sides were likewise folded over, one tucked into the 
other, and the seal or wafer affixed. On the other side (about the 
size and shape of an ordinary business envelope), the address was 
written in the centre, the name of the post town and the date 
the letter was posted above, and the name of the Member who 
franked it in the left hand corner. The whole of this inscrip- 
tion, as we have seen, had to be in the handwriting of the 
Member ; the frank was only available on the date named on the 
cover; and, if the superscription chanced to be incorrect, the 
letter was charged in the ordinary way. This was no joke to the 
recipient, because a Member’s frank cleared an ounce, no matter 
how many enclosures a letter might contain; whereas the postage 
on an unfranked letter was doubled if the smallest scrap of paper 
was enclosed, a letter being charged according to the number of 
enclosures it contained and the distance it had to travel, instead of 
by weight, as now. 

For instance, Miss Mitford, writing to her favourite correspon- 
dent, Sir William Elford, who resided at Bickham, near Plymouth, 
would, with a light heart, send him two quarto sheets and a half 
under cover of a frank; but, in the event of a mistake on the part 
of the Member who franked it—well, Sir William would have the 
pleasure of paying 2s. 9d. for a triple letter, the postage of a 
single letter from Reading to Plymouth being 1ld. At the con- 
clusion of a visit which this gentleman paid to the Mitfords in 
the spring of 1814, his ‘little correspondent’ found a paper of 
memoranda which he had left behind him. On returning it she 
wrote : ‘I do not hesitate to send it, though (to borrow a phrase 
of yours) I have no M.P. under hand, and as to Bath you are first 
bound, to Bath it shall go.’ Apparently the letter failed to come 
up with Sir William at Bath, for it bears a re-direction to Wive- 
liscombe, with 2s. 8d. to pay. That forgotten paper of memos, 
cost dear. 

The Post Office people appear to have kept a sharp look-out 
for errors on the franked covers. Ways were leisurely and letters 
were few, and there was plenty of time to carefully examine them, 
In a letter to her father (then in town), in 1811, Miss Mitford 
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remarks: ‘ We were not defaulters with regard to the proofs, They 
never arrived till Saturday, and in consequence of the frank being 
put ina day after date, it was charged asatriple letter.’ And Mrs. 
Mitford, writing to her husband, says: ‘How came your friend, Mr. 
Swann, to mistake June for March? Next time he directs a letter 
for you, it may not be amiss gently to remind him what month 
it really is, as the people at the Post Office always take advantage 
of any errors ; even a mistake of a single day does not escape them.’ 
On another occasion Mrs Mitford wrote: ‘ As there is a letter from 
your brother this morning, our darling has just enclosed her un- 
fortunate letter of yesterday, with that from the Isle of Man, under 
cover to your friend, Mr. Simeon. I would give something to 
hear the various conjectures the constant intercourse backward 
and forward between him and us must have given rise to at the 
Reading Post Office.’ 

Curiosity apart, it was all in the way of business to carefully 
examine and duly tax all unfranked letters. It is said that there 
were as many as forty different rates of postage on single inland 
letters alone, the lowest charge being 4d. for a distance not 
exceeding 15 miles. As may be supposed, it was often difficult 
to ascertain with certainty the number of enclosures in an un- 
franked letter. The better to do this, it was held before a lighted 
lamp or candle—a fruitful source of dishonesty when the contents 
appeared of value! The amount to be paid was then marked on 
the cover, and usually collected by the man who delivered the 
letter, or at the Post Office when called for ; although prepayment 
was optional. So that, with his taxing and his accounts, the office 
of postmaster was not altogether a sinecure. 

Writing to her father during one of his frequent absences in 
town, Miss Mitford says: ‘ You made a great mistake in enclosing 
Henry Chorley’s single letter (heavy as it was, it was only single), 
and sending William Harness’s dowble one by post, for his was a 
note put up in an envelope.’ 

In this letter to her father, Miss Mitford enclosed a ‘ scrawl’ 
which had arrived for him, and for this double letter the doctor 
had 1s. 2d. to pay, the postage of a single letter from Reading to 
London being 7d. In writing to her friend, B. R. Haydon, the 
painter, Miss Mitford remarks : ‘ This should have gone on Sunday, 
for which day I thought I hada frank ; but I found on examination 
that our dear M.P. had antedated the cover. A propos, pray do 
not pain me again by a “ post-paid,” the only way in which your 
letters can pain me,’ 
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One of the expedients for saving postage, if one were on suffici- 
ently intimate terms with a Member, was to address to him a 
packet containing two or three letters, which would be delivered 
free of charge. If these letters were addressed to persons in the 
neighbourhood of his residence, the friendly Member would send 
them by one of his servants; if to go still further, he would for- 
ward them under cover of his frank. It is evident from the extract 
from Mrs. Mitford’s letter quoted above, that Mr. (afterwards Sir 
John) Simeon permitted the Mitfords to send much of their cor- 
respondence to him for transmission. ‘That most excellent and 
indefatigable franker, Sir John Simeon,’ as Miss Mitford styles 
him, became member for Reading in 1797, lost his seat at the 
election of 1802, regained it in 1807, and held it until 1818, when 
he resigned. 

Miss Mitford seems ever to have had a friend at Court, or 
rather in Parliament. In 1817 she writes: ‘If Mr. Palmer suc- 
ceeds Sir John, he is to take to his post of franker. I made him 
promise this before I would give him my mighty interest.’ Mr. 
Fyshe Palmer was successful in the General Election of 1818, 
and for the next sixteen years represented Reading in the Whig 
interest, and also in the Queen’s first Parliament in 1837. Mr. 
Palmer kept his promise to Miss Mitford; his handwriting, clear 
and well-formed, appears on many of the letters before me. 

Mr. Fyshe Palmer had married a daughter of the Duke of 
Gordon, the Lady Madelina, who held a pension of some 2001. a 
year. Mr. Weyland, the Tory candidate, made this pension a 
pretext for an attack on Mr. Palmer’s seat. Miss Mitford writes 
in February 1819: ‘ Ministers have acted very wisely. I shall 
certainly grow ministerial in time, especially if they turn out our 
poor aquatic Member and give us the fun of anotherelection. .. . 
I must confess (though it is not quite handsome to say so in a 
letter which I mean Mr. Palmer to address) that Lady Madelina’s 
pension does rather stick in my stomach. There is no moral sin 
certainly in receiving a pension; but then, he who receives it has 
no right to set up for such a violent reformer. Well, he isa 
charming man, Mr. Fyshe Palmer! And I hope he means to let 
Mr. Weyland’s petition be thrown out, and then give up the 2001. 
a year.’ 

Consequent on the death of George III., occurred the General 
Election of 1820. In Reading the contest was very keen and 
lasted six days, although few over 1,100 votes were recorded. In 
March of this year Miss Mitford writes to Sir William Elford : 
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‘The next important event was our election. Has your neigh- 
bour, Sir John Sinclair,' told you of this desperate contest—this 
struggle for life and death? It lasted six days, during the three 
last of which not more than thirty votes were polled on all sides ; 
never, to be sure, were voters so filtered out drop by drop. Every 
unpolled elector was known on all sides, and the obstinate who 
would not vote, the fearful who dared not, the sick who could 
not, were assisted morning, noon, and night by the persuasions 
and exhortations of the candidates and their committees.’ The 
successful candidates were the old Member, Mr. Fyshe Palmer, 
and Mr. Monck, of Coley Park, Reading, an intimate friend of the 
Mitfords, who also became franker-in-chief to Miss Mitford up to 
1830, when he resigned. In 1823, Miss Mitford writes: ‘It is 
very strange that I was about to request you to enclose your 
letters to Mr. Monck, who is so kind as to give me a general 
permission.’ Miss Mitford remarks that she will find the new 
Member ‘ much easier to catch than the old one.’ One of the 
first letters which Mr. Monck franked for her, however, had to go 
back to him for correction. ‘ Here’s a pretty thing,’ she playfully 
complains, ‘to call a frank and send to a gentlewoman for her 
favourite correspondent, and a baronet withal! Moreover, it 
won’t go, for our learned Member has forgotten to put the year, 
so it must go back to him for amendment. This all comes of his 
Greek. He is the greatest Grecian of any man in England who 
is neither a professor, a schoolmaster, or a Bishop of St. David’s— 
the greatest amateur Grecian we have.’ 

Later on, Mr. T. N. Talfourd, the eminent judge, was Miss 
Mitford’s ‘ stand-by’ in the matter of franks. ‘ Your letters to 
me,’ she writes to Sir William in 1835, ‘may always be sent 
enclosed to Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, M.P., Temple, London.’ And 
again : ‘ This note is ill worth the postage, but I am obliged to 
encroath so much on Mr. Serjeant Talfourd with receiving and 
transmitting letters to me (for I should be ruined if I paid for all 
my correspondence), that I am fain to put my friends to the 
charge of paying for mine.’ Judge Talfourd was the son of a 
Reading brewer, was educated in the Grammar School there, and 
was Member for that town from 1835 to 1841, and again from 
1847 to 1849. 

Assize times, Quarter Sessions, a coursing or a county meeting, 
or a mayor’s dinner, provided excellent opportunities for securing 
a frank, Miss Mitford writes: ‘ This frank, you must know, my 

+ A connexion of Lady Madelina’s. 
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dear Sir William, is upon a magisterial paper. Papa brought it 
from the Bench yesterday,' and I have been shearing and clipping 
it away to reduce the weight, and can hardly manage to write on 
it.’ And again: ‘Papa is going on Monday to the land of franks, 
alias the Quarter Sessions.’ And on another occasion: ‘ Papa is 
going to-morrow to that land of cheats,? the Ilsley Coursing Meet- 
ing, and, as among its members there are some M.P.’s, I intend, 
if possible, to get some advantage from the excursion by the 
transmission of this packet, this tremendous packet.’ 

London was likewise the ‘land of franks,’ and Dr. Mitford, 
on his frequent excursions to town, always carried with him a 
packet of letters to be franked by some kindly ‘ Parliament-man.’ 
During his often prolonged absence, there was a frequent ex- 
change of parcels by coach. The doctor had usually commissions 
to execute for his lady-folk—a new cap for his wife, a pretty 
gown for his daughter—and with these he enclosed various deli- 
eacies from town; while gentle Mrs. Mitford kept her husband 
supplied with home comforts. It was illegal to forward letters in 
such parcels, which were liable to be searched; but this was rarely 
done, and many thousands of letters were thus smuggled to their 
destination, so slight a matter was it held to cheat the Post Office, 

In a letter of 1812, Miss Mitford observes: ‘If you are a 
hunter of opportunities, my dear Sir William, you will understand 
the principle upon which Mamma desired me to write all the 
letters I wanted franked off, as she was going to send a parcel to 
London.’ And to the same correspondent a few months earlier 
she says: ‘I have an opportunity of sending a packet to town 
to-morrow, to be franked from thence, and I cannot resist the 
double temptation of thanking you for your kindness while the 
glow that it has raised is still warm upon my cheeks and in my 
heart, and of writing you a whole sheetful of nonsense, unchecked 
by that which generally stops my career—want of room.’ Sir 
William sends her some verses on ‘The Waltz, then recently 
introduced, to which she replies: ‘I will certainly return you this 
exquisite jew d’esprit as soon as Papa goes to town or I can catch 
a Member here. At present these birds of passage, of whom, like 
some other birds, not of passage, the pen feathers are the most 
valuable parts, are all migrated to London.’ 

Among the various coffee-houses patronised by Dr. Mitford 


1 Dr. Mitford was for some years Chairman of the Reading Bench of Mas 
gistrates. 


? This, probably, because a favourite greyhound failed to secure a prize. 
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during his frequent sojourns in town, was New Slaughter’s coffee- 
house, St. Martin’s Lane, to which several of the letters before me 
are addressed. This would appear to be identical with Slaughter’s 
coffee-house, where, on June 24, 1824, at a meeting held to peti- 
tion Parliament to legislate for the protection of animals, the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals originated. 
This according to Mr. 8. C. Hall, who was present as reporter. 
‘Humanity,’ otherwise Colonel Martin, was the soul of the meet- 
ing. He was for many years Member for Galway county, and 
of him, and @ propos of franking, Mr. Hall relates the following 
anecdote : ‘I remember asking Dick Martin for a frank. ‘To be 
sure, my dear boy,” said Dick, who never refused anything. When 
he had signed it, he laid down his pen, sighed, and exclaimed, “I 
vow to God that’s the twentieth I have signed to-day.” “ Thank 
ye, Colonel,” said 1; “I won't post it” ’—the point being that a 
Member was allowed to frank only ten letters daily, all he franked 
over that number being charged to the recipient. 

In these letters are many amusing allusions to the difficulty 
of securing a frank. Now-a-days we are apt to think that to geta 
letter written is the chief point ; then-a-days the matter was to get 
off a letter when it was written—that is, if one waited for a frank. 
Indeed, there was a danger, as the days slipped by, of the letter 
outgrowing a ‘ frankful.’ Says Miss Mitford, in a letter of 1820: 
‘I wonder very much when I shall get another frank. If I don’t 
get one soon, my letter will be too heavy. Do you know this 
calamity did actually befall me once? I waited for a cover, and 
wrote on and on till I filled four sheets, and was forced to send 
them by the coach.’ And the letter concludes: ‘I have at last 
pulled the wax off to lighten my packet—for the half-dozenth 
time adieu, my dear friend.’ In this same letter Miss Mitford 
remarks: ‘I have just this moment received your most kind and 
entestaining letter, my dear friend, and hasten to answer it on 
the full gallop, that I may catch our flying M.P., Mr. Fyshe 
Palmer, who was in Reading yesterday. Our moveable Member, 
who was in Reading yesterday, and therefore will not be there to- 
morrow.’ And in a postscript she adds: ‘In spite of my dispatch, 
there was no catching our fly-away Member. He was off to 
Wokingham, and to-morrow, when I am going to Wokingham, I 
shall find that he is gone to town.’ Eventually this letter came 
up with Mr. Palmer at Bedford, and was franked by him eight 
days after the date inside! Writing to Sir William Elford a 
fortnight later, she begins: ‘If you got a tremendous packet 
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which I let fly at random the other day after our excellent but 
un-come-at-able Member, you will wonder a little to hear again 
from me. But I have a frank in view, or rather an opportunity 
of sending to London—that land of franks ; and for fear you should 
not have received the treble letter in question, I can think of no 
better device to hear soon than to send you another.’ 

The following extracts give a further idea of the frequent 
difficulty and delay in obtaining a frank. On November 9, 1818, 
Miss Mitford wrote to Sir William Elford: ‘ When this scolder- 
ation of mine will arrive at Bickham, I cannot pretend to guess, 
It is gone by a fine cireumbendibus to Isley, to Donnington, to 
Barton Court, through Papa and Colonel Head to Mr. Dundas, 
and through him, I hope, to you.’ It is satisfactory to note that 
the ‘scolderation’ referred to, dated the 1st of the month, duly 
reached Mr. Dundas at Newbury, and was franked by him on the 
7th; but the unfranked letter of the 9th missed Sir William at 
Bath, and was forwarded to Bickham—ls. 6d. to pay! In this 
letter—a quarto sheet, closely written, even on the ‘ way-bits’ 
—Miss Mitford remarks: ‘This letter ought to pass for two, it 
has cost.me so much trouble to write so short a one. But I could 
not make you pay double postage, and as to our Members—ah! 
one may know they have a seven years’ lease! They have made 
themselves wings, I think, and flown away bodily.’ Just a year 
later, Miss Mitford thus begins a letter to the same old friend : 
‘I must write again before I can expect to hear, must not I, my 
dear Sir William? The more especially as I have some small 
doubts and misgivings respecting my last letter’s having reached 
you. It was written for Papa to take to the Quarter Sessions at 
Abingdon. Papa did not go. One of the counsel then offered 
to take my epistles (for there were more than yours) and get 
them franked, if I sent them to a certain place at a certain hour. 
I sent at the very moment—and the traitor of a counsel was 
gone. (He’s a man of wit, this barrister of ours, and noted for 
unpunctuality. I wonder how I, who am generally no truster, 
came to trust him.) Then an attorney’s clerk took the packet in 
charge to give to the learned-in-the-law, and he says he did give 
it, but whether before he went to Abingdon or after he came 
back, I cannot satisfactorily ascertain; for upon a cross- 
examination of said clerk, he said three times “before” and 
twice “after ;” so that the letters may have gone to their destin- 


ation, or may have gone with our learned advocate to London, in 
which case it is an even chance whether he has had the grace to 
cause them to be franked and sent off, or whether they may not 
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be at this very moment snugly reposing amid the lumber of his 
parchments.’ 

In another letter to Sir William about this time, Miss Mitford 
gaily observes: ‘By the bye, you call yourself an old woman 
sometimes. I should not wonder if you were addressed so under 
my hand. I will tell you how. This letter is going to be 
franked at the Quarter Sessions by that prince of blunderers, Mr. 
Dundas, in company with some other packets, amongst which is 
one to the mistress of a National school. Now, if Mr. Dundas’s 
wise head should think fit to reverse the directions (and nothing 
is less unlikely), how you would both stare! She to get this 
unintelligible farrago, you to be asked if you can mark and 
make button-holes, cut out gowns, spell words of three syllables, 
and teach little girls their catechism!’ On one occasion Mr. 
Dundas (Member for Berkshire) did really commit the blunder 
of addressing Sir William as ‘Mrs,’ Elford. Evidently in his 
reply the old baronet jokingly alluded to the mistake, for Miss 
Mitford observes in her next: ‘You ought to be very much 
obliged to Mr. Dundas, my dear friend, for having by his mis- 
take furnished you with so delightful a beginning to your 
delightful letter. The mistake was his, I assure you, and he is 
the only old woman of the party. Papa enclosed the letter in 
one he was writing to his old womanship; and, moreover, he, my 
papa, wrote the address in fine, huge letters—as staring and as 
legible as the inscription on a tombstone.’ Was it of Mr. Dundas 
that Miss Mitford was thinking when she described the ‘ Absent 
Member’ in ‘ Belford Regis’ ?— 

‘But of the numerous perplexities to which he was in the habit 
of giving rise, franks were by very far the most frequent cause. 
Ticklish things are they, even to the punctual and the careful ; 
and to Mr. Coningsby the giving one quite perfectly right seemed 
an imposgibility. There was the date to consider, the month, the 
day of the month, the year—I have known him write the wrong 
century—then, lastly, his own name, which, for so simple an 
operation as it seems, he would contrive generally to omit, and 
sometimes to boggle with—now writing only his patronymic, as if 
he were a peer; now only his Christian name, as if a prince; and 
now an involution of initials that defied even the accurate eye of 
the clerks of the Post Office. Very, very few can have been the 
franks of his that escaped paying. Of course his friends and 
acquaintances were forewarned, and escaped the scrape (for it is 
one) of making their correspondents pay triple postage. Bounti- 
ful as he was in his offers of service in this way (and keeping no 
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account of the numbers, he would just as readily give fifty as 
one), none incurred the penalty save strangers and the unwary. 

‘I, for my own part, never received but one letter directed by 
him in my life; and in the address of that, the name—my name, 
the name of the person to whom the letter was written—was 
wanting. ‘Three Mile Cross,” held the place usually occupied by 
“Miss Mitford.” ‘Three Mile Cross, Reading, Berks,” ran the 
direction. But as I happened to receive about twenty times 
as many letters, and especially franked letters, as all the good 
people of the “Cross” put together, the packet was sent first 
to me, by way of experiment; and as I recognised the seal of 
a dear friend and old correspondent, I felt no scruple in appropriat- 
ing for once, like a Scottish laird, the style and title of the place 
where I reside ; and I and the postmaster were right—the epistle 
was, as it happened, intended for me.’ 

Amongst gentlepeople, the use of a wafer instead of a seal 
was considered something worse than unfashionable. It was, 
however, sometimes used to lessen the weight, and one frequently 
comes across such expressions as:—‘ Forgive the wafer; I am 
afraid of weight.’ ‘I took off the seal,’ says Miss Mitford on one 
occasion, ‘ for fear of weight. The way it got so dirty and crumpled 
was travelling in Papa’s pocket. Pray excuse it.’ Which en- 
dorsement goes so show that ‘ Papa’ was unsuccessful or forgetful, 
and that this particular letter returned to the writer until 
such time as she could obtain a franked cover in which to 
enclose it. Later she writes from ‘Our Village’: ‘ Forgive the 
wafer; I have no wax in the house, nor do I think our whole 
village can produce any.’ 

Miss Mitford had a pretty fancy in seals, as the wax impres- 
sions on her letters show. Sometimes it is the one word ‘ Mary,’ 
or ‘ Thanks,’ or ‘ L’amitié.’ On other letters appears a leaf, with 
the legend, ‘Je ne change qu’en mourant ; ’ and on others, a flying 
Cupid, bearing in one hand a heart, in the other a bow, with 
which he spurns two other hearts beneath him ; and encircling all 
this, the pertinent motto: ‘Un me suffit.” Or it is the Mitford 
crest: a dexter hand, fesswise, couped, supporting a sword erect 
pierced through a boar’s head. I have before me, as I write, the 
seal habitually used by Miss Mitford after the publication of 
‘Our Village,’ which magical words, in clear-cut Roman letters, 
are engraved ona handsome green stone, in old-fashioned gold 
setting. I need hardly say this interesting relic is highly 
valued. L. M. P. G. 
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Fragments of Child-life. 


I. 


HEY lived in a wonderful world of their own, and a little gate 
at the nursery door prevented them from falling out of it 
down the back-stairs. There were splendid places for play within 
those four picture-covered walls. A lovely home-country behind 
the sofa, a city of palaces under the chairs and table, a delectable 
mountain on the top of the ottoman, which commanded a mag- 
nificent view of the garden—to say nothing of the great dark 
continent of the night-nursery, with its tent for explorers made 
out of the curtains of narse’s bed. Rude interruptions broke 
through their quaint pretences from time to time in the shape of 
soap and sponges, brushes and combs; or, in fact, from any im- 
mediate contact with the great disturbing element that goes by 
the name of nurse. And happier interruptions there were when 
the children were sent for down into the dim far-away land of the 
drawing-room, where visitors kissed them and gave them tastes of 
sugar and cake, and their father showed them his watch and 
jumped them in the air. Their mother had gone away that night 
almost three years ago when Baby Christopher came, and the 
children had forgotten now to ask when she would come back 
again. For their real life was lived quite independently of such 
details as fathers and mothers—a happy, puzzled, mysterious life, 
which nobody grown up ever seemed to understand. 

‘The mud is very thick this morning,’ observed Mabyn, stir- 
ring up her porridge with a complacent air. It appealed to the 
child-mind to imagine that her breakfast consisted of mud. 

‘Mine mud, too,’ cheerfully assented Marjorie, a quaint-faced 
mite of four,—‘and puddle!’ with a splash of her spoon in the 
milk. 

‘ Mine,’ said Dick, ‘is a country, and the milk is the sea, I 
am going to cut a river right across.’ 
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‘ Now, children, leave off messing, and eat your breakfast like 
Christians,’ interrupted nurse. 

‘My breakfus’ is fish,’ remarked Baby Christopher. 

‘No, it isn’t,’ said Mabyn, sharply. ‘How can porridge be 
fish ?’ 

Chris looked baffled, and then repeated solemnly ‘It is brown 
fish.’ 

‘What a silly little boy you are!’ answered Mabyn. ‘ You 
can say so if you like, but of course it isn’t.’ 

The baby’s face went very red with suppressed feeling, and his 
mouth began to droop. 

‘It is fish! An’ I don’t want on’y to say so if I like,’ he 
whimpered. 

‘Have mud instead,’ suggested Marjorie, ‘like Mabyn and 
me?’ 

‘No, I want fish. Do let it be fish!’ he asked appealingly. 

But children are hard as adamant one to the other. 

‘It is mud or land,’ said Mabyn decisively. And then, as Chris 
was reduced to tears, nurse forbade any more nonsense, and the 
children finished their porridge in obedience to the stern decree. 
But why their beautiful, interesting breakfasts of mud and land 
and fish should be nonsense and forbidden they did not know. 
It was one of the mysteries of the grown-up. 

‘ Let’s play trains, suggested Dick, when Baby Chris had ex- 
pressed the ‘truly thankfulness’ of the whole party. And there 
was immediately a wild stampede to the sofa. 

‘T’ll be passengers,’ said Mabyn, ‘ with the dolls.’ 

‘An’ I porter,’ cried Marjorie, quite indifferent to the fact that 
porters do not usually travel by the trains. Chris was established 
on one arm as engine-driver, and Dick on the one behind as 
guard. 

‘It shall be night,’ Mabyn settled. 

Their father had recently come from Scotland by night. 

‘Then we must all be asleep, of course.’ 

‘In torse I’se as’eep,’ cried the engine-driver, with tightly 
squeezed eyes. And the porter, guard and passenger buried their 
faces in the sofa cushions, from which they emerged very hot and 
red at the first station. This exciting journey was kept up for a 
considerable number of nights and days without arriving at any 
termination, and then, as it was eleven o’clock, nurse appeared in 
the condition known in nursery parlance as ‘ dressed ’—which is 
generally indicated by a black gown and a thimble~and suggested 
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that the children should go into the garden and play in the 
sand-hole, within sight of the window where she would sit with 
her work, 

For a little while they dug cheerfully towards New Zealand, 
where Dick was in the hopes of arriving every day, and then they 
sat down to rest and talk. 

‘ Let’s p’etend we're bears,’ observed Chris. 

‘Too hot!’ said Mabyn. ‘ Let’s tell tales. You begin, Dick.’ 

‘Once upon a time,’ said Dick solemnly, ‘there was a boy who 
would not bite his potatoes, and so he never growed up, and when 
he was forty years old he was still a little boy.’ 

‘What happened then ?’ asked Mabyn eagerly. 

‘He was drowned dead,’ answered Dick; and the sudden 
termination of this interesting story greatly impressed his 
hearers. 

‘Do you fink there are any alive bears in that wood ?’ asked 
Chris, pointing to the plantation. 

‘There might be,’ assented Mabyn cheerfully ; ‘and I guess 
they come out at night, if there are.’ 

‘Oh-h-h-h!’ gasped Baby Chris. ‘Are you kite sure, Mab?’ 

‘Well, I’m pretty sure,’ said Mabyn, who was suddenly seized 
with a longing for adventure. ‘There are four black bears, I 
expect, who roar very loud, and the noise that nurse calls the 
wind in the chimney is really the bears roaring.’ 

‘Oh, don’t let’s talk too much ’bout bears,’ pleaded Marjorie. 
‘Tell us *bout Mrs. Kin-Kin and Silly Muffin.’ 

Mrs. Kin-Kin and Silly Muffin were two important personages 
who only revealed the secrets of their existence to Mabyn and 
Dick. Mrs. Kin-Kin lived behind nurse’s bed, and Silly Muffin 
in the boot cupboard. 

‘Silly Muffin is dead,’ was Dick’s next startling announce- 
ment. 

‘Ohy Dick!’ gasped the little ones, who were quite over- 
powered by the news. 

‘Was he eat by the bears?’ asked Chris, 

‘No,’ continued Dick; ‘he swallowed a whole sausage and it 
stuck in his throat and he died.’ 

‘Then shan’t we hear no more ’bout Silly Muffin?’ asked 
Marjorie. 

‘He will come to life again next week, but he will be black.’ 

‘ Like a nigger,’ said Mabyn, picking up the thread, ‘and he 
will eat cats.’ 
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‘Not the stable cat,’ implored Marjorie. ‘I do love it so!’ 

‘ All the new kittens,’ decided Dick; ‘and that won’t matter, 
’cause they never live long anyhow.’ 

‘I cried when all the last lot died,’ said Marjorie mournfully. 

‘I didn’t, observed Mabyn, ‘for the very one that was my 
favourite lived. Cook said it was a piece of my usual luck.’ 

‘T’se fightened of bears,’ said the Baby. 

‘How silly!’ snapped Mabyn. ‘I’m not frightened of any- 
thing.’ 

‘I only am of one thing,’ said honest Dick. ‘It’s an awful 
thing. I heard father telling about it one day downstairs.’ 

‘What is it ?’ asked the children in chorus. 

‘He said a barrister was pleading in the court, said Dick 
solemnly. 

‘What does it mean ?’ 

‘I don’t know, but I’m frightened ’bout it when I wake in the 
night.’ 

‘Chris is frightened of the wheelbarrow,’ Marjorie announced. 

‘T’se ’fraid the lions ‘Il roar!’ 

Chris had once been to the Zoo. 

‘I’m frightened of wicked angels,’ was Marjorie’s confession. 

Angels aren’t wicked,’ said Mabyn. 

‘Yes, these are. We sing about them at Christmas—the 
Herod angels. An’ nurse says Herod was awful wicked; so the 
angels are too,’ argued the little girl triumphantly. 

‘Which do you like best, Marjie, cats or tea-parties ?’ asked 
Dick, changing the subject. 

Marjorie was puzzled: a little crease came into her forehead, 
and she looked up with her wistful grey eyes into Dick’s solemn 
round face. 

‘I fink I love the stable cat best,’ she decided. 

‘I don't,’ said Mabyn ; ‘it’s so slippery when you hold it, and 
sometimes rather scratchy too!’ 

‘What do you love best in the whole world ?’ continued Dick, 
who was always propounding questions, 

‘I love the stable cat and my best doll,’ said Marjorie. 

‘I love Christmas,’ decided Mabyn. 

‘I love parties an’ my big train,’ cried Chris, beaming all over 
his sunny face at the thought of such glories. 

‘What do you, Dick ?’ asked Mabyn. 

‘Don’t you think one of us ought to love father best?’ Le 
said slowly. 
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A grave look came over Mabyn’s bright dark face. 

‘I think we'd best count our favourites all ’cept father. Of 
course, we all really love him best,’ she added loyally. 

‘In torse !’ echoed Chris. 

But there was a doubtful look in Dick’s big brown eyes, which 
was, however, suddenly dispelled by the appearance of the under- 
nuvse. There never is in after life a recreative power equal to 
the under-nurse. She stands alone as the goddess of play. And 
the children rushed at her in ecstasies, and forgot all about the 
pathetic problem which Mabyn had tried to answer. 


II. 


Now the worst of it was that the children never knew whether a 
thing would be considered naughty or not. 

‘You see, Mabyn,’ said Dick, ‘ how can we tell? You spilled 
your tea on Saturday and nurse only said, “ My conscience alive, 
what torments children are!” and I spilled my tea on Monday 
and got whipped and put in the corner. It’s very puzzling !’ 

‘I guess it was a clean cloth on Monday,’ suggested Mabyn. 

‘ But just a clean cloth could not make a good thing naughty, 
nor a naughty thing good,’ argued Dick. 

‘I don’t know,’ answered the little girl, ‘but sometimes it 
seems to.’ 

‘“ Boys is always naughty,” nurse says,’ piped in Marjorie to 
help the discussion. 

‘But that isn’t fair,’ said Dick. ‘You and Mabyn do quite as 
lot of naughty things as me.’ 

‘I don’t care!’ said Mabyn defiantly. ‘How can we help it? 
Nurse sent me to bed on Friday for getting my clean frock all 
muddy and messed when we were catching tadpoles, and just 
because yeur knickerbockers are made of thick mud-coloured 
stuff you weren’t even scolded !’ 

‘An’ my stockings is always breaking at the knees, while 
Chris’s never do ’cause they stop in the middle of his legs,’ added 
Marjorie. 

‘ And it can’t be gooder to have socks than stockings,’ said 
Dick. 

‘It can’t be, but it is,’ Mabyn decided. ‘I s’pose we'll under- 
stand it better when we're grown up.’ 

But while these three were discussing the mighty question of 
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right and wrong, Baby Chris was indulging in a little excutsion 
of his own. He trotted across the lawn and through the orchard 
—a quaint bunchy little figure in a dirty pinafore, and with his 
sailor hat hanging down his back, and his sunny curls blowing 
over his blue eyes—and as he walked he crooned aloud his baby 
play. ‘An’ a booful lady came out of the sky and brought a lot 
of flowers to Chris, and Chris kissed the lady, and then they 
wented into the garden, and the booful lady picked some staw- 
berries an’ gived them to Baby Chris!’ and the child laughed 
with delight as he saw the big red strawberries peeping from 
under the leaves, and pulled them off with his fat little fingers 
and put them one by one into his rosy mouth. ‘ An’ the booful 
lady said the bears is all dead, an’ she loved Chris, an’ Chris eated 
the stawberries an’ loved the lady, an’ then , 

‘Master Chris, Master Chris!’ called nurse’s voice. ‘How 
dare you come into the garden and pick the strawberries? And 
only yesterday your papa forbid you to touch them!’ 

‘TI didn’t, I didn’t!’ sobbed Chris, as nurse gave him an angry 
little shake. 

‘You didn’t! Upon my word, you are a naughty boy!’ said 
nurse severely, ‘Telling stories, oh, for shame! I shall just 
take you straight to your papa,’ and she picked him up amid 
struggles and shrieks and carried him off to the library. 

‘If you please, sir,’ she explained, as she deposited the weep- 
ing child on the floor, ‘ Master Chris has been into the garden 
alone and picked some strawberries, and when I scolded him 
about it he turned round and said he didn’t.’ And nurse 
departed in an atmosphere of righteous wrath. 

‘TI didn’t, I didn’t!’ cried Chris. 

Now Major Otway never meant to be severe with his mother- 
less children, but disobedience and untruthfulness he could hardly 
overlook. 

‘What do you mean, Chris, by saying you didn’t when you 
did ?’ he asked sternly. 

‘The booful lady gived them me,’ sobbed Chris. 

‘What beautiful lady ?’ demanded the major, surprised. 

‘I don’t know. I p’etended.’ 

‘That’s nonsense,’ said his father. ‘Did you or did you not 
take the strawberries ?’ 

‘I didn’t, I didn’t! The booful lady gived them me—I fink,’ 
cried the child. 

‘Now, Chris, you are saying what is not true.’ And his 
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father’s face looked very grave and stern. ‘There was no beautiful 
lady, and you know there was not !’ 

‘I don’t know. Ion’yp’etended. I don’t under’tand!’ wailed 
Chris. 

‘And I had forbidden you yesterday to touch the strawberries!’ 

‘I forgetted. An’ the booful lady : 

‘Be quiet, Chris. You are a very naughty little boy! You 
have disobeyed me, and, what is still worse, you have said what 
is not true!’ 

Surely the major had forgotten what a very tiny culprit he 
was dealing with. 

And then, oh, dreadful judgment! poor Chris was whipped 
and sent back to the nursery in dire disgrace. 

‘I didn’t under’tand, he sobbed into the fur of the kitchen 
cat who came purring up to him. ‘I on’y petended.’ 

But happily the clouds of childhood travel very fast; and by 
the time the others came in to tea little Chris had forgotten his 
troubles, and was absorbed in trying to wheel the cat across the 
room in his new wheelbarrow, which was a difficult process, as the 
cat always jumped out the moment Chris loosed his hold of its 
long-suffering body. 

‘Let’s explore!’ said Mabyn the next wet afternoon when 
games were becoming quarrelsome. 

‘We'll pretend we are going away to different countries, and 
we must all bring some treasure back.’ 

‘Oh, yes, Dick, and let me go to the pantry’, pleaded Marjorie. 

‘We must all meet again behind the sofa in a hundred years,’ 
said Mabyn. 

‘S’all we be fairies ?’ 

‘TI shall be a soldier, but you can be a fairy, Marjie.’ 

‘I shall be a queen,’ was Mabyn’s modest declaration. 

‘T’se a bear,’ said Chris. 

So the Children started off on their mysterious missions, and 
in a short time Chris came scrambling up the stairs as fast as 
his fat legs would carry him with his treasure clasped in his 
chubby hands. 

‘Cook gived me a piece of candy-peel,’ he screamed ecstati- 
cally, as the others reassembled and sat down behind the sofa in 
solemn conclave. 

‘I went to the pantry and got four raisins from Jobn,’ 
announced Marjorie, opening a sticxy palm ard distributing the 
damp morsels. 
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‘I went down to the library,’ said Mabyn, ‘and found a piece 
of clean paper and one envelope, besides a little bit of pencil and 
a torn-off stamp in the waste-paper basket.’ 

‘How splendid!’ cried the children in chorus, bumping their 
heads in their eagerness to see these treasures. 

‘I will lend the pencil!’ Mabyn declared in a burst of 
generosity. 

‘IT went into father’s dressing-room and got two jolly things. 
A little bit torn off his sponge that'll be awfully useful, and a 
funny little glass moon that was on the table.’ And Dick dis- 
played with equal pride the piece of sponge and a small diamond 
crescent. 

‘ What is it for ?’ asked Mabyn, picking up the jewel. 

‘I don’t know. But I ’spects it’s made out of one of the 
broken water-bottles. Look, it’s just like that splendid bit John 
gave us, which showed lots of colours, and nurse took it away 
‘cause I cut myself!’ 

‘Will this cut?’ asked Mabyn, passing her finger carefully 
over the stones. 

* No—how jolly!’ 

‘We mustn't tell anybody ‘bout this play of ours, ‘cause it’s 
fun having the treasures as secrets,’ said Mabyn. 

‘Where s’all we put them?’ asked Marjorie when they had 
eaten Chris’s candied peel. 

‘Somewhere that nurse can’t find, for she always burns my 
treasures and calls them “ clutterin’ rubbish.” ’ 

‘In the dolls’ house ?’ suggested Dick, and this proposal met 
with great approval. 

That night there was a hue and cry raised for the lost diamond 
crescent. Major Otway remembered that he had left it by 
mistake on his dressing-room table, but the servants could tell 
him nothing about it, except that the housemaid had last seen it 
there. So they decided that the children must have taken it, for a 
burglar would not have left other valuables on the table untouched. 

It required great self-restraint not to wake them to ask about 
it that very night, but the following morning they were 
summoned to the library—a scared, solemn, little company. As 
their father had forbidden nurse to speak to them of the loss they 
had no idea of why they were thus sent for, but from her severe 
‘nd mysterious manner they suspected that something was wrong. 

‘I guess we’ve been awful naughty,’ whispered Mabyn as they 
crept downstairs. 
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‘What can we have done?’ asked Dick. 

‘I don’t know. You never do know with grown-ups.’ 

‘Oh, I wis’ we hadn’t !’ whimpered Marjorie. 

‘ P’r’aps it’s p’etendin’ adain ?’ suggested Baby Chris, who felt 
supported by company, and was consequently more cheerful than 
usual when on his way to the library. 

‘ Now, children,’ said their father as they stood in a row before 
him, and his eyes travelled from Mabyn’s dark, eager face to Dick’s 
solemn, earnest one—from pale, pensive Marjorie to sunny, rosy 
Chris. ‘Have any of you seen or touched a diamond crescent ? 
Have you, Mabyn? Mind you tell me the truth.’ 


‘No, father,’ said the little girl clearly, though her heart beat 
so fast she felt almost choked. 


‘You, Dick? Be careful what you say.’ 

‘No, father,’ repeated the boy lifting his honest eyes. 

‘Marjorie, have you seen or touched a diamond crescent ?’ and 
her father’s stern voice softened, for she was such a delicate, 
dainty little maiden, and she looked at him through her mother’s 
eyes. 

‘No, fardie,’ she whispered with quivering lip. 

‘Have you, Chris ?’ 

‘Noo!’ said the baby solemnly. 

‘It is very strange!’ muttered Major Otway. ‘You can go 
back to the nursery now. I must think this over.’ 

‘Was we naughty, Mab?’ asked Marjorie,.as they sat in a 
mournful group in their haven behind the sofa. 

‘I don’t know. What do you think, Dick ?’ 

‘There was naughtiness about,’ said Dick, ‘for father was 
angry. But I didn’t understand what.’ 

‘J didn’t under’tand,’ echoed Chris. 

‘I think you and me seemed naughtier than Marjie and 
Chris,’ argued Mabyn, ‘but I don’t know why.’ 

‘ What is a diamon’ crescent ?’ propounded Marjorie. 

None of them had the slightest idea. 

‘ Nurse’s sister lives in a crescent,’ said Mabyn, ‘she told me 


the other day when she was goingthere. It was called Something 
Crescent.’ 


‘Was it Diamon’ ?’ asked Dick. 
“No, I think it was Something Bridge, but I forget. 
there is another crescent called Diamon’.’ 
‘Father seemed to think we ought to know.’ 
‘I’m glad we didn’t, for it seemed awful naughty.’ 


I expect 
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‘I are good,’ observed Chris. 

And then they were dragged out by nurse and dressed for a 
walk, instead of being left to play in their beloved garden. 

‘It’s part of the naughtiness,’ said Dick resignedly. 

A few days afterwards nurse was dusting the dolls’ house, and 
to her amazement she found the lost treasure carefully hidden 
away with a folded paper and envelope, a bit of pencil, a torn 
stamp, and a piece of sponge. 

Major Otway was simply horrified. That the children should 
first have taken it, and then have denied all knowledge of it, was 
almost incredible. 

‘Could they have grown so naughty if their mother had been 
with them?’ he asked himself in real pain and distress ; and he 
felt an acute pain as he looked at their fresh innocent faces when 
they were summoned again before him. 

‘Is we naughty again, fardie ?’ asked Marjorie cheerfully. 

‘Which of you hid this in the dolls’ house ?’ said their father 
very gravely as he showed them the diamond crescent. 

‘T did,’ said Mabyn. 

‘T helped,’ added Dick loyally, ‘and it was my treasure.’ 

‘You two little ones can go upstairs. Now, Dick, what do 
you mean by saying that it was your treasure?’ and Major Otway 
spoke so sternly that Dick’s eyes filled with tears and his cheeks 
went very red. 

‘I found it,’ he said in a broken voice. 

‘You took it,’ continued his father angrily; ‘and how dare 
you take what was not your own?’ 

‘I took the paper and the pencil,’ gasped Mabyn. 

‘Paper and pencil! What nonsense is that? Do you know, 
sir, that many a poor boy has been sent to prison for doing no 
more than you have done ?’ 

Here Dick burst into frightened tears, in which Mabyn 
sympathetically joined. 

‘To take what is not your own is stealing, and to say what is 
not true is lying; and it is the greatest grief and pain to me to 
have to punish my own son for both these things.’ 

‘It was my fault too, sobbed Mabyn. 

‘You are both to blame, but Dick is the most so. You must 
go straight to bed, Mabyn, and Dick will remain here.’ 

An hour later a very sobbing, shaking, sore little Dick crept 
into the night nursery and climbed up on to Mabyn’s bed. The 
children cried together for some time, and then Dick whispered : 


si 
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‘Why was it so much naughtier to hide the glass moon than 
the pencil or bit of sponge ?’ 

‘I don’t know. Oh, dear!’ cried Mabyn, relapsing into fresh 
sobs, ‘it is dreadfully puzzling. I wish we understood.’ 

‘I did not mean to be naughty, said Dick; ‘but things turn 
out so awful bad sometimes.’ 

‘Father doesn’t understand, you see,’ whispered Mabyn. 

But very soon their tears were forgotten, and they fell asleep 
in each other’s arms. 


ITT. 


Ir was not a real party with other children, and games, and a 
long table set out for tea; but two aunties were coming—the old 
aunty who was going to live in India, and the new aunty that 
Uncle Jack had found and brought from London—and their 
father had invited all the children to have tea with the grown-ups 
on the lawn. 

‘I’se awful ‘cited!’ screamed Marjorie, jumping about the 
nursery in ecstasies, while nurse was brushing out Mabyn’s long 
hair and tying her sash. For the children had on their very best 
clothes—such clean white frocks and their pink sashes, and a new 
smock for Chris, and Dick’s Sunday suit. 

‘How many grown-ups will there be, nurse? Oh!’ The last 
exclamation had reference to a tangle in the teeth of the comb. 

‘Your papa, and Aunt Esther, and your new Aunt Maud—as 
was Miss Eliot. Do hold your head still for a minute, Miss 
Mabyn. I never did see such a restless piece of goods; no, 
never! Now you are ready. Off you all go, and mind your 
behaviour !’ 

‘Oh, here are the children! How splendid!’ cried a girl who 
was talking to their father. ‘ Will they kiss me, do you think ?’ 

‘Of course. Children, kiss your new Aunt Maud too, and 
then you can sit down to tea.’ 

‘I shall sit at the table too,’ said the girl. ‘We all will—it 
makes it so much more of a party.’ 

‘S’all it be a proper tea, with grace?’ asked Marjorie. 

‘Tll sit by you, said Dick, coming round to his new aunt’s 
side. 

‘Yes, do, that will be jolly!’ she said. ‘And I'll eat your 
share of bread-and-butter if you'll eat mine of cake.’ 

‘Js T mindin’ my b’aveviour ?’ asked Chris solemnly, 
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The grown-ups all laughed. 

‘Yes, darling,’ said Aunt Maud quickly; ‘you are minding it 
splendidly.’ 

‘We don’t always,’ chimed in Mabyn, ‘’cause when we went to 
tea at the vicarage, and they asked Dick what he would have, he 
only said “A farthing bun, please,” and when we told nurse, she 
said, ‘‘ My conscience alive, I never did see such children for not 
minding your behaviour !”’ 

‘It was rather rude of Dick,’ laughed Major Otway. 

‘Why was it?’ asked Dick, thus brought to bay. 

‘I don’t think it was a bit rude,’ cried Aunt Maud, emphati- 
cally. ‘They were farthing buns, and you would ask for them as 
such ina shop. Of course, Dick did not mean to be rude, and if 
you did not mean to be you couldn’t be, darling !’ 

‘ Aren’t we never things we don’t mean to be ?’ asked the boy. 

‘No, never!’ said Maud. 

‘I guess you don’t understand. You're grown up, you see. 
But we often are naughty when we don’t mean to be,’ said Mabyn, 
who always had something to say. 

‘I try to understand, darling, even though I am grown up, 
answered the girl very gently. ‘ But it isn’t really being naughty 
when you don’t mean it. It is only careless, or forgetful, or mis- 
chievous.’ 

‘ You three seem deep in metaphysics,’ said Aunt Esther, who 
had been talking to her brother. ‘Was it a nice party at the 
vicarage ?’ 

‘Oh splendid!’ cried the children in unison. 

‘ There was two funerals afore tea,’ said Marjorie. 

‘Two what ?’ exclaimed her father. 

‘Two funerals in the churchyard, exclaimed Mabyn. ‘ Wasn’t 
it lucky for that afternoon! We only watched from the corner, 
but Dick and the other boys went right near and took off their 
hats,’ with a sigh of envy. 

‘What a remarkable entertainment !’ observed the major. 

‘It is the processional instinct being developed early,’ an- 
swered Maud. ‘We grown-ups love a pageant, and these dear 
little souls are no worse, and a great deal better, than ourselves.’ 

‘ Marjorie was ill after that party, said Mabyn. ‘I thought it 
was from eating such a big piece of the birthday cake, but nurse 
said it was the variety.’ 

‘ Look!’ suddenly observed Chris, pointing jwith a sticky finger. 
* You have dot our dlass moon.’ 

Dick’s face went very red. 
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‘It is the diamond crescent you gave me,’ said Aunt Esther to 
her brother, . 

‘Oh! ’ began Mabyn, as if she would say something, but 
then shut her mouth with a snap. 

‘There are unpleasant associations attached to it in their 
minds,’ said the major, drily, as Maud looked inquiringly at him. 

‘Might I whisper to you?’ asked Dick, gazing into Maud’s 
face with his honest eyes. And then—for she loved to feel his 
arms tight round her neck, and to have won the childish confi- 
dence— 

‘Why did aunty call her moon a diamon’ crescent ?’ 

‘It is made of diamonds, dear, and a crescent is another name 
for a moon.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Dick. ‘We thought it was where nurse’s sister 
lives. We didn’t understand!’ 

And then, as is the way of children, he left things to stand as 
they were. The existing is to the child-mind the inevitable. Their 
horizon lies so near that they have no view, and they accept the 
pathetic fact of their powerlessness and make no attempt to alter 
the things that are. But Maud Otway had a great love for little 
children, and love brings understanding. She saw at once that 
something was wrong, and she resolved to take the matter out of 
their dear, helpless little hands, and make it all right. 

‘What is the history of the diamond crescent?’ she asked 
her brother-in-law, when the children had been sent to the nur- 
sery for a hasty sponging of hands and faces. 

And when he had told her— 

‘Why, don’t you see how it was? They did not understand 
what you meant by a diamond crescent. They called it a glass 
moon. Poor dears! What a helpless misunderstanding it must 
have seemed to them! They thought a crescent was where 
nurse’s sister lives. I could cry for pity when I think of it all!’ 

Major Otway’s face lit up. 

‘I am so glad!’ he exclaimed. 

‘So glad!’ she echoed reproachfully. 

‘Oh, but, you see, I am so glad to find that they were not 
guilty of what I feared.’ 

‘What was that ?’ 

‘In rough words—stealing and lying.’ 

The girl’s face filled with a great sadness. 

‘Those are two words,’ she said slowly, ‘which are not English 
when applied to little children. It is, 1 suppose, difficult for you 
—a man—to look at things through baby eyes; but, oh, do 
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always remember how innocent and how helpless children are! 
It is so hard to manage them, so terribly easy to misunderstand 
them !’ 

‘But children must be taught to tell the truth ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered smiling, ‘but I think you are trying to 
teach them in the same way as you would the men of your regi- 
ment. You forget that they live in a world of pretence, and 
that the facts of their baby-lives are far less important than the 
fictions, There is only one way of training children, and that is 
by loving them. Here they come.’ And in her eyes lay a deep 
tenderness as she stretched out her arms to them. 

‘T’se clean,’ said Chris. 

‘So you are, darling,’ as she kissed his flower face, ‘And now 
let’s all play.’ 

‘What shall you play at ?’ asked their father. 

‘ We sha’n’t play at anything,’ answered Maud. ‘We like the 
play that is just pretending.’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ cried the children. ‘Let’s pretend!’ 

So runs the preface to children’s ways, and thoughts, and lives, 

Such a glorious time they had that sunny afternoon in the 
world of happy nonsense, that when Maud rose to go loud were 
the lamentations. 

‘I will come again,’ she promised. 

‘Tum adain velly soon,’ pleaded Chris. 

‘ To-morrow,’ urged the others. 

‘Very soon, darlings! And next time we will all wear our 
oldest frocks and we will play a wet game. If it is fine we will 
make a pond in the garden and build a tiny bridge, and if not we 
will sail boats on the big bath.’ 

‘ How splendid!’ they screamed in a chorus of joy. 

‘ What a rash promise!’ laughed their father. 

But Maud knew enough of children to love their dear, dirty- 
pinafore moods, and to delight in helping them to enjoy the bliss 
of a moist and messy play. 

‘Good-night, darlings,’ she whispered as Mabyn and Dick 
clung to her at parting. ‘I have explained to father all about 
the diamond crescent and the glass moon, and he knows now that 
you were not really naughty—but it was all a mistake.’ 

‘What makes you so understanding ?’ asked Mabyn. 

‘I love you so much, dears,’ answered the girl, ‘that is why!’ 

Dick was rubbing his rosy cheek against the sleeve of her dress, 

‘ You aren’t a bit grown up!’ he said softly. 

EpitH HENRIETTA FOWLER. 
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Celestial Photography. 


HERE is hardly a branch of science in which the camera is 

not used nowadays, but in no department, it may safely 

be asserted, has photography been of more assistance than in astro- 

nomy. With the help of the camera, not only can the astronomer 

eomplete in his own lifetime tasks he would have had to leave 

as legacies of labour to posterity, but he has been able to discover 
truths that could have been revealed by no other means. 

As it will be necessary in what follows to speak of light rays 
and photographic ones, it may be well to premise that they are 
just different degrees of the same thing, namely vibrations in 
ether, that mysterious fluid which extends to the remotest corners 
of space. When the undulations are as rapid as 392 billions per 
second they produce on the retina the sensation of red colour, 
while 757 billions per second produce violet colour, and between 
these extremes lies the whole gamut of the rainbow. Quicker 
vibrations are too fine to affect our coarse sense of vision, but they 
are of vital importance to the photographer, for it is mainly they 
that produce the chemical changes on his sensitised plate. 

For astronomical photography we require a telescope, a 
driving clock, and a photographic apparatus. A telescope is 
necessary to focus the rays of the celestial object on the sensitive 
plate, which is placed at the focus of the object-glass. If a 
refracting telescope be employed its objective must be modified in 
order to concentrate on the plate, not the visual rays as usual, but 
the photographic ones. 

Only a short exposure is necessary to photograph bodies that 
send us a large amount of light, and in their case a stationary 
telescope will do. But faint objects, such as nebule and most 
stars, require much longer time to imprint their image on the 
plate, and in the interval they will have moved from east to west 
because of the rotation of the earth. Hence, in order that the 
rays may always fall upon the same part of the plate, and 
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thus produce a clear, sharp impression, the telescope must be 
turned regularly by clockwork so as to follow the object in its 
westward motion. But even the best of clockwork must be 
checked by an observer, who looks through a telescope fixed with 
its axis exactly parallel to that of the one mentioned above, and 
turning along with it. He makes the intersection of two fine 
wires exactly coincide with the image of a certain star in the field 
of view, and he must keep it there during the whole exposure, 
accelerating or retarding the rate of the clock as may be necessary 
by means of an electrical switch he holds in his hand. 

If the telescope be turning at the same rate as the heavens, 
and yet there is found on the plate a trail of light, we know that 
it must have been produced by a body having an independent 
motion. By this method new minor planets are now yearly 
detected. For example, no fewer than twenty were thus dis- 
covered in 1892. 

The chemical employed is the bromide of silver, which is 
extremely sensitive to the feeblest light. It can be exposed for 
hours at a time, and, since it does not need immediate develop- 
ment, it can be removed and covered up should the weather 
become unfavourable or daylight intervene, and then replaced on 
the succeeding nights when the telescope has been brought to 
bear upon precisely the same part of the sky. Thus, by instal- 
ments, exposures of any length may be obtained. 

But, sensitive as are the salts of silver in the gelatine plates, 
they do not equal in this respect the living matter of the retina 
on which images of objects are continually being formed and 
obliterated. Notwithstanding this, celestial objects can be photo- 
graphed that will never be seen by the keenest eye, aided by the 
most powerful telescope that can be made. One reason of this is 
that the photographic plate is sensitive to a far greater range of 
vibrations than the eye. Not only is it acted upon, to a slight 
extent, by the visual rays, but by those as rapid as 40,000 billions 
per second. Another reason is that while the human retina can 
only retain an impression for about one-seventh of a second, the 
feeblest light that falls upon the sensitive plate is not lost but is 
stored up. Hence the photographer’s plate was well called by 
Herschel ‘ the retina that forgets not.’ What cannot be seen by 
the eye at a glance will not reveal itself though we gaze an hour; 
whereas the chemical action on the plate at the end of an hour is 
3,600 times what it was at the end of a second. The countless 
millions of waves of light striking persistently upon one point of 
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the plate must in course of time produce an image of the star. 
In this way apparently blank parts of the heavens have been 
shown to be crowded with stars. 

The total number of stars visible to the naked eye in the 
whole heavens is only about 6,000; with our large telescopes this 
number becomes more than 50,000,000, while with the photo- 
graphic eye it cannot be less than 160,000,000. Indeed, accord- 
ing to Dr. Roberts, it seems as if the photographic plate would 
become simply a mass of stars if sufficient exposure were allowed. 
This is well illustrated by photographs of portions of the Milky 
Way, ‘that broad and ample road whose dust is gold and pave- 
ment stars.’ They show that its hazy light, which teases the eye 
and eludes the skill of the artist, is simply the effect of myriads 
of stars beyond our range of vision. 

It has baffled the most skilful draughtsmen to portray the 
masses of celestial haze we call nebule, and show not only their 
size and shape, but also their almost infinite gradation of light 
and shade. But the camera has proved itself an excellent nebula- 
artist. It has almost doubled for us the known extent of 
the nebula in Orion. Here we see a shapeless nebulous mass 
which may be taken to represent the starting point in the life- 
history of worlds, when ‘the earth was without form and void, 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep.’ 

The next step in the evolution of systems is illustrated by 
Dr. Roberts’s wonderful photograph of the nebula in Andromeda, 
which revealed for the first time structures little dreamt of. As 
the whirling white hot gas has cooled, it has contracted, and, the 
rate of rotation having consequently increased, two or three rings 
of luminous matter have been thrown off and left behind. In 
course of time the rings will doubtless further condense into 
bodies revolving round their central luminary. This stage is well 
illustrated by Roberts’s photograph of the so-called spiral nebula 
in Canes Venatici. This picture shows that it does not consist 
of a regular spiral as was supposed, but of rings surround- 
ing a nucleus, and that the rings are knotted here and there 
with brighter parts, as if the material was condensing to form 
stars. 

The beautiful little group of stars known as the Pleiades had 
attracted the attention of star-gazers as early as the time of Job, 
who discourses of their ‘ sweet influences.’ But not until the fact 
was discovered a few years ago by photography, was it known that 
the whole cluster is immersed in nebulous haze, being doubtless 
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the remnants of the mighty nebula which has formed the group 
by its condensation. 

The next stage in the evolution of systems will be represented 
by a group of stars quite free of nebulous matter, and this step is 
well exemplified by Dr. Gill’s photograph of the noble star-cluster 
in the Centaur. 

The moon represents the last stage in the history of a world— 
a world in the icy grasp of death. Beautiful photographs of the 
moon have been taken, but they have added practically nothing 
to our stock of knowledge. We can see more details with a tele- 
scope than can be brought out on photographs. This is because 
the moon only sends to us second-hand sunlight, and this seems 
to be deficient in photographic rays. Our only hope lies in getting 
more sensitive plates, so that the exposure may be shortened, and 
thus the blurring due to atmospheric defects and irregularities of 
the driving clock will be minimised. Similar remarks of course 
apply to photographs of planets, and indeed the difficulty is here 
enhanced by the fact that the body is rotating during the 
exposure. 

An International Congress met in Paris in 1887, and resolved 
to make a photographic chart of the whole sky. The work was 
begun in 1891, and, as it is expected to occupy about ten years, it 
will form a fitting close to a century which has been so rich in 
astronomical discoveries. Eighteen observatories scattered over 
the world are taking part in the work. Similar instruments and 
plates of exactly the same size—four square degrees, will be used. 
Each photograph is to be duplicated to prevent mistakes, and also 
there are to be two series of exposures, so that some 44,000 photo- 
graphs in all will be taken. A short exposure series will form a 
catalogue of about 1,500,000 stars down to the eleventh magni- 
tude, while the other series will be exposed forty minutes, and 
will form a chart containing about 22 million stars down to the 
fourteenth magnitude. The entire map of the sky, when finished. 
will cover a globe 74 yards in diameter. In two or three genera- 
tions, astronomers, by comparing this chart with their own obser- 
vations, will know much more than we do about the relations and 
relative motions of the suns and systems of space, and whither 
our own little solar system is bound and with what velocity. 

Photographs of the sun are now daily taken at Greenwich, 
Paris, Potsdam, and other observatories. Thus we have a perma- 
nent record of the appearance of the sun from year to year, and 
of the perjodical changes in the number and distribution of sun- 
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spots. In addition to these, very large and fine photographs of 
sun-spots have been taken by M. Janssen, of Meudon Observatory, 
near Paris, with exposures sometimes of only the thousandth part 
of a second. 

Photography is now invaluable in observations of eclipses of 
the sun. The short duration of the phenomenon makes it ex- 
ceedingly important to have an unbiassed record of the appearance 
of the corona and prominences. During the last year or two, Pro- 
fessor Hales of Chicago has been able by a very ingenious process 
to obtain photographs of the solar prominences even during full 
daylight. 

Within the last two years Professor Barnard of Lick Observa- 
tory has taken photographs of comets that promise to revolutionise 
our ideas of the nature and habits of those celestial vagrants. We 
find their tails stretching much further than any telescope can 
trace them, and undergoing complete changes in their appear- 
ance in the short space of twenty-four hours. In the pictures 
we see the tails disfigured and broken, evidently by the comet 
sweeping across some resisting medium, such as a swarm of 
meteors. 

Photographs of the spectra of the sun, stars, and nebule have 
greatly extended our knowledge of the composition and physical 
condition of all those bodies. Professor Pickering in America is 
well advanced with a spectroscopic survey of all the stars in the 
heavens down to the ninth magnitude. Already he has photo- 
graphed and examined the spectra of more than 10,000 stars. 

Dr. Vogel of Potsdam, and M. Deslandres of Paris, by photo- 
graphing star-spectra have been able to tell, with much greater 
exactness than before, at what rate certain stars are either 
approaching or receding from our system. For example, they 
have found that Sirius is advancing towards us at the rate of 
15} miles per second, while Aldebaran is receding at the rate of 
30 miles a second. 

The determination of the distances of stars, the nearest of 
which is 275,000 times more distant than the sun, is one of the 
most delicate tasks in the whole range of astronomy by the ordinary 
methods. Nor could it well be otherwise when we recollect that it 
involves measuring an angle about the same as that subtended by 
the diameter of a sixpenny-piece five or six miles off. But the 
late Professor Pritchard of Oxford introduced an easy and expe- 
ditious photographic method that has successfully stood the test 
of trial. 
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Some other important applications of celestial photography 
we have not space even to mention, but perhaps enough has been 
said to show how photography is not only revolutionising all our 
old methods of astronomical observation, but is every year making 
remarkable discoveries by methods peculiarly its own. It has 
been well said that photography is the astronomy of the future, 
and a prominent astronomer has ventured to predict that the 
time is not far distant when ‘ the observer will be displaced alto- 
gether, while his work will be done by a new sensitive being—a 
being not subject to fatigue, to east winds, to temper, and to bias, 
but one above all these weaknesses, calm and unruffled, with all the 
world shut out, and living only to catch the fleeting rays of light 
and tell their story.’ 


ALEX. Moraan. 























The Nymph of Summer. 


HEN first the Nymph of Summer woke to pleasure 
The birds sang shrill and sweet in leafy bowers ; 
Before her feet June shed her fairest treasure 
And gemmed the untrodden grass with nodding flowers, 
By some lone fount, in forest dell secluded, 
Where thick ferns hung their tresses in the stream, 
All the hot summer days she sat and brooded 


Over sweet memories of a happy dream. 


Men in the tangled forest glades benighted, 
When the bright moon had hushed the restless breeze, 
Heard, with dazed mind and every sense delighted, 
Clear as a bell, her voice rise through the trees. 
The Nymph of Summer’s song, serene and splendid, 
Cleaving the silence like an angel’s wing, 
Rose glorious through the night, and fitly ended 
The slowly fading melodies of spring. 


So summer sped. Sun unto sun succeeding 
Moved in a fair procession past her gaze, 

Till sadness seized her soul, as surely reading 
The fated end of all her pleasant days. 

She saw the darkness wax, the daylight waning, 
Poor lovely child of summer and the sun! 





Each flower that withered, mute and uncomplaining, 





Told that her days of life were nearly done. 


THE NYMPH OF SUMMER. 


She feels Death touch her brow with icy finger, 
And shrinks before him, as the blossoms shrink ; 

She rises slow, no longer may she linger 
Beside her charméd fountain’s mossy brink ; 

But, wandering down the glades, ere death o’ercome her, 
Hears, through the silence of the autumn days, 

The sad-voiced robins singing out the summer 


And dead leaves falling thick in woodland ways. 


The day draws in; the mists of eve wax chilly, 


And fainter grow her footsteps and more faint, 
The graceful head droops like a faded lily 

Hung from the dead hand of a virgin saint, 
Night falls. An owl hoots from the fir-tree cover, 

A breeze sighs through the rushes dried and sere, 
And autumn clouds hang their dank tresses over 


The Nymph of Summer on her lonely bier. 


S. Cornish WaArKINS. 





The Unbidden Guest. 


By E. W. HornunG, AuTHoR or ‘ Tiny LUTTRELL,’ 
‘A BRIDE FROM THE Busu, &c. 


CHAPTER V. 
A WATCH AND A PIPE, 


R. TEESDALE drove on to the inn at which he was in the 
habit of putting up when in town with the buggy. His 

connection with the house was very characteristic. Many years 
before the landlord had served him in a menial capacity, but for 
nearly as many that worthy had been infinitely more prosperous 
than poor David, who, indeed, had never prospered at all. They 
were good friends, however, for the farmer had a soul too serene for 
envy, and a heart too simple to be over-sensitive concerning his 
own treatment at the hands of others. Thus he never resented 
his old hand’s way with him, which would have cut envy, vanity, 
or touchiness, to the quick. He came to this inn for the sake of 
old acquaintance; it never occurred to him to go elsewhere ; 
nor had he ever been short or sharp with his landlord before this 
evening, when, instead of answering questions and explaining what 
had brought him into Melbourne twice in one day, Mr. Teesdale 
flung the reins to the ostler, and himself out of the yard, with the 
rather forbidding reply that he was there on business. He was, 
indeed ; though the business was the birth of the last half-hour. 

It led him first to a little bare office overlooking a yard where 
many milk-carts stood at ease with their shafts resting upon the 
ground; and the other party to it was a man for whom Mr. 
‘Teesdale was no match. 

‘I must have twenty pounds,’ said David, beginning firmly. 

‘When ?’ replied the other coolly. 

‘Now. I sha’n’t go home without it.’ 
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‘I am very sorry, Mr. Teesdale, but I’m afraid that you'll 
have to.’ 

‘Why should I,’ cried David, smacking his hand down on the 
table, ‘when you owe me a hundred and thirty? Twenty is all 
I ask, for I know how you are situated; but twenty I must and 
ehall have.’ 

‘We simply haven't it in the bank.’ 

‘ Nay, come, I can’t believe that.’ 

‘Tll show you the pass-book.’ 

‘I won’t look at it. No, I shall put the matter into the hands 
of a solicitor. Good evening to you. I dare say it isn’t your 
fault; but I must have some satisfaction, one way or the other. 
I am not going on like this a single day longer.’ 

‘Good evening, then, Mr. Teesdale. If you do what you say, 
we shall have to liquidate; and then you will get nothing at all, 
or very little.’ 

David had heard this story before. ‘It was an evil day for me 
when I sent you my first load of milk,’ he cried out bitterly ; but 
in the other’s words there had been such a ring of truth as took 
all the sting out of his own. 

‘It will be a worse one for us when you send me your last,’ 
replied the man of business. ‘That would be enough to finish us 
in itself, without your solicitor, in our present state ; whereas, if 
you give us time 

‘I have given you too much time already,’ said the farmer, 
heaving the sigh which was ever the end of all his threats; and 
with a sudden good-humoured resignation (which put his nature 
in a nutshell), he got up and went away, after an amicable discussion 
on the exceeding earliness of summer with the man for whom he was 
no matchat all. Throughout his life there had been far too many 
men who were more than a match for poor David in all such matters. 

But the getting of the twenty pounds was a matter apart. 
He did not want it for himself; the person in need of the money 
was the child of his dear old friend, who had charged her to 
apply to him, David, in precisely that kind of difficulty which had 
already arisen. The fact made the old man’s heart hot on one 
side and cold on the other; for while it glowed with pride at the 
trust: reposed in him, it froze within his breast at the thought 
of his own helplessness to fulfil that trust. This, however, was a 
thought which he. obstinately refused to entertain. He had not 
twenty pounds in the bank; on the contrary, his account was 
overdrawn to the utmost limit. For himself, he would have 
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starved rather than borrow from his friend the innkeeper ; but he 
could have brought himself to do so for Miriam, had he not been 
perfectly certain that his old servant would refuse to lend. In 
all Melbourne there was no other to whom he could go for the 
twenty pounds ; yet have it he must, by hook or crook, that night ; 
and ten minutes after his fruitless interview with the middleman 
who sold his milk, a way was shown him. 

He was hanging about the corner of Bourke and Elizabeth 
Streets, watching the multitude with an absent, lack-lustre eye; 
the post-office clock had chimed the hour overhead, and David, 
still absently, had taken his own cherished watch from his waist- 
coat pocket to check its time. It was not on his last day in 
Melbourne, nor on his last but one, that the watch had been set 
by the post-office clock, yet it was still right to the minute ; and 
before the eighth clang from above had been swallowed in the 
city’s hum, David had got his idea. He closed the gold case 
with a decisive snap, and next moment went in feverish quest 
of the nearest pawnbroker. 

It was with a face strangely drawn between joy and regret, 
between guilt and triumph, that Mr. Teesdale at length returned 
to his inn. Here, in the writing-room, now with the scared frown 
of a forger, and now with a senile giggle, he cowered over a 
blotting-pad for some minutes; and thereafter returned to the 
post-office with a sealed envelope, which he shot into safety with 
his own hands. It was well after nine before the horse was put 
to, and David seated once more in the buggy, with the collar of 
his dust-coat turned up about his ears and the apron over his 
long lean legs. 

‘Never knew you so late before, old man,’ said his former 
servant, who was smoking a cigar in the yard, and perhaps still 
thinking of his first snub from David Teesdale. 

‘No, I don’t think you ever did,’ replied David, blandly. 

‘Second time in to-day, too.’ 

‘Second time in,’ repeated Mr. Teesdale, drawing the reins 
through his fingers. 

‘ And it’ll take you a good hour to get home. I say, you'll be 
getting into trouble. You won’t be there before What time 
is it now, old man?’ 

‘Look at the post-office,’ said David, as he took up his whip. 

‘I can’t see it without going out into the street; besides, I 
always thought they took their time from that wonderful watch 
of yours ?’ 


02 
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‘You're a clever fellow!’ cried David, as the other had never 
heard him speak in the whole course of their previous acquaint- 
ance; and he was gone without another word. 

He drove away with a troubled face; but the Melbourne 
street-lamps showed deeper furrows under the old tall hat than 
David carried with him into the darkness beyond the city, for the 
more he thought of it, the surer did he become that his late 
action was not only defensible, but rather praiseworthy into the 
bargain. There was about it, moreover, a dramatic fitness which 
charmed him no less because he did not know the name for it. 
Throughout his unsuccessful manhood he had treasured a watch, 
which was as absurd in his pocket as a gold-headed cane in a 
beggarman’s hand, because Oliver had given it to him. For 
years it must have mocked him whenever he took it from his 
shabby pocket, but in the narrowest straits he had never 
parted with it, nor had his gold watch ever ceased to be David 
Teesdale’s most precious possession. And now, after two-and- 
thirty years, he had calmly pawned it, on the spur of the moment, 
and, as it seemed to himself, for the most extraordinary and 
beautiful reason in the world; for what he could never bring 
himself to do in his own need he had done in a moment for the 
extravagant behoof of his friend’s daughter; and his heart beat 
higher than for many a year in the joy of his deed. So puffed 
up was he, indeed, that he forgot the fear of Mrs. Teesdale, and 
some other things besides ; for at the foot of the last hill, within a 
mile of the farm, the horse shied so suddenly that David, taken 
off his guard, found his near wheels in the ditch before he could 
haul in the slack of the reins; and when another plunge might 
have overturned the buggy, a man ran out of the darkness to the 
horse’s head, and before David could realise what had happened his 
ship had righted itself and was at anchor in the middle of the road. 

‘My fault, as I’m a sinner!’ cried a rich voice from near the 
horse's ears. 

‘Nay, I’m very much obliged to you,’ said Mr. Teesdale, with 
a laugh, for he made no work of a bit of danger, much less when 
past. 

‘But it was me your horse shied at,’ returned the other, and 
fell to petting the frightened animal with soft words and a 
soothing hand. ‘I was going to take the liberty of stopping you 
for a moment.’ 

‘I never saw you, said David; ‘it was that dark, and I was 
that busy thinking. What is it I can do for you? The horse’ll 
stand steady now, thank you, if you'll come this way.’ 
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The Wayfarer came round to the buggy wheels and stood still, 
feeling in all his pockets before answering questions. The near 
lamp shot its rays upon a broad, deep chest, and showed a 
pair of hairy hands searching one pocket after another. The 
rays reached as high as a scarlet neckcloth, but no higher, so 
that the man’s face was not very easily visible; and David was 
only beginning to pick out of the night a heavy moustache, and a 
still heavier jaw, when from between the two there came the 
gleam of teeth, and the fellow was laughing a little and swearing 
more. He had given up his search, and stood empty-handed 
under the lamp. 

‘I’m not a bushranger,’ said he, ‘but you might easily think 
me one.’ 

‘Why so?’ asked David. 

‘Because I stopped you to ask for a match to light my 
pipe, and now I’m hanged if I can find my pipe in any of my 
pockets; and it was the best one ever I smoked,’ said the man, 
with more of his oaths. 

‘That’s a bad job,’ said David, sympathetically, in spite of a 
personal horror of bad language, which was one of his better 
peculiarities. 

‘A bad job?’ cried the man. ‘It would be that if I'd lost 
my pipe, but it’s a damned sight worse when it’s a girl that goes 
and shakes it from you, and she the biggest little innocent you 
ever clapped eyes on. Yet she must have shook it. Confound 
her face!’ 

He was feeling in his pockets again, but as unsuccessfully as 
before. The farmer inquired whether he was on his way back 
to Melbourne, and suggested it was a long walk. 

‘It is so,’ said the man; ‘ but it’s a gay little town when you 
get there, is Melbourne—what ?’ 

‘Very,’ said Mr, Teesdale, to be civil; but he was beginning 
to find this difficult, 

‘You prefer the country—what ?’ continued the other, who 
was now leaning on the wheel, and showing a face which the old 
man liked even less than the rest of him, it was so handsome and 
yet so coarse. ‘Well, so do I, for a change. And talk of the 
girls!’ The fellow winked. ‘Old Country or Colonies, it’s all 
the same—you give me a country lass for a lark that’s worth 
having. But damn their souls when they lose your favourite 
pipe!’ 

‘What sort of a pipe was it?’ asked David, to change a 
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conversation which he disliked. ‘If I come across it I'll send it 
to you, if you tell me where to.’ 

‘Good, old man!’ cried the stranger. ‘It was a meerschaum, 
with a lady’s hand holding of the bowl, and coloured better than 
any pipe ever you saw in your life. If you do find it, you leave 
it with the boss of the “Bushman’s Rest”; then I'll get it 
again when next I come this way—to see my girl. For I can’t 
quite think she’s the one to have touched it, when all’s said 
and done.’ 

‘Very good, said David, coldly, because both look and word 
of this roadside acquaintance were equally undesirable in his eyes. 
‘Very good, if I find it. And now, if you'll allow me, I'll push on 
home.’ 

The other showed himself as ready with a sneer as with an 
oath. ‘ You are in a desperate hurry!’ said he. 

‘Iam, said David; ‘nevertheless, ’m much obliged to you 
for being so clever with the horse just now, and I wish you a very 
good night.’ And with that, showing for once some little decision, 
because this kind of man repelled him, old Teesdale cracked his 
whip and drove on without more ado. 

Nor is it likely he would have thought any more about 
so trifling an incident, but for another which occurred before he 
finally reached home. It was at his own slip-rails, not many 
minutes later; he had got down and taken them out, and was in 
the act of leading through, when his foot kicked something hard 
and small, so that it rattled against one of the rails, and shone 
in the light of the buggy lamp at the same instant. The farmer 
stopped to pick it up, found it a meerschaum pipe, and pulled 
a grave face over it for several moments. Then he slipped it 
into his pocket, and after putting up the rails behind him, was 
in his own yard in three minutes. Here one of the men took 
charge of horse and buggy, and the master went round to the 
front of the house, but must needs stand in the verandah to spy 
on Arabella, who was sitting with her Family Cherub under the 
lamp and the blind never drawn. She was not reading; her 
head was lifted, and she was gazing at the window—at himself, 
David imagined ; but he was wrong, for she never saw him. Her 
face was flushed, and there was in it a wonder and a stealthy 
joy, born of the romantic reading under her nose, as the father 
thought ; but he was wrong again; for Arabella had finished one 
chapter before the coming of Missy, and had sat an hour over the 
next without taking in a word. 
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‘So you’ve got back, father?’ she was saying presently, in an 
absent, mechanical sort of voice. 

‘ Here I am,’ said Mr. Teesdale ; ‘ and I left Missy at the theatre, 
where it appears she had to meet F 

‘Missy!’ exclaimed Arabella, remembering very suddenly. 
‘Oh yes! Of course. Where do you say you left her, 
father ?’ 

‘At the Bijou Theatre, my dear, I am sorry to say; but it 
wasn’t her fault ; it was the friends she is staying with whom she 
had to meet there. Well, let’s hope it won’t do her any harm 
just once in a way. And what have you been doing, my dear, all 
the evening ?’ 

‘I? Oh, after milking I had a bit of a stroll outside.’ 

‘A stroll, eh? Then you didn’t happen to seea man hanging 
about our slip-rails, did you?’ 

Mr. Teesdale was emptying his pockets, with his back to 
Arabella, so he never knew how his question affected her. 

‘I wasn’t near the slip-rails, I was in the opposite direction,’ 
she said presently. ‘Why do you ask?’ 

‘Because I found this right under them,’ said Mr. Teesdale, 
showing her the meerschaum pipe before laying it down on the 
chimney-piece ; ‘and as I was getting near the township, I meta 
man who told me he'd lost just such a pipe. And I didn’t like 
him, my dear, so I only hope he’s not coming after our Mary 
Jane, that’s all.’ 

Mary Jane was the farm-servant. She had not been out of 
the kitchen since milking-time, said Arabella ; and her father was 
remarking that he was glad to hear this, when the door flew 
open, and Mrs. Teesdale whistled into the room like a squall of 
wind. 

‘At last!’ she cried. ‘Do you know how long you've been 
David? Do you know what time it is?’ 

‘I don’t, my dear,’ said he. 

‘Then look at your watch.’ 

‘My dear,’ he said, ‘ I’ve left my watch in Melbourne.’ 

‘In Melbourne!’ cried Mrs. Teesdale among her top notes. 
‘And what’s the meaning of that ?’ 

‘It means,’ said Mr. Teesdale, struggling to avoid the lie 
direct, ‘that it hasn’t been cleaned for years, and that it needed 
cleaning very badly indeed.’ 

‘But you told Miriam how well it was going, time we were 
having our teas !’ 
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‘Yes, I know, and—that’s the curious thing, my dear, It 
went and stopped on our way in.’ 

For there was no avoiding it, after all; yet in all the long 
years of their married life, it was his first. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE WAYS OF SOCIETY. 


THE Monday following was the first and the best of some bad 
days at the farm; for Missy had never written to tell Mr. Teesdale 
when and where he might call for her, so he could not call at all, 
and she did not come out by herself. This they now firmly ex- 
pected her to do, and David wasted much time in meeting every 
omnibus; but when the last one had come in without Missy, even 
he was forced to give her up for that day. There would be a letter 
of explanation in the morning, said David, and shut his ears to 
his wife’s answer. She had been on tenter-hooks all day, for ever 
diving into the spare room with a duster, dodging out again to 
inquire what time it was now, and then scolding David because 
he had not his watch—a circumstance for which that simpleton 
was reproaching himself before long. For there was no letter in 
tae morning, and no Missy next day, or the next, or the next 
after that. It was then that Mr. Teesdale took to lying awake 
and thinking much of the friendly ticking that had cheered his 
wakefulness for thirty years, and even more of a few words in the 
Thursday’s Argus, which he had not showntoasoul. And strange 
ideas concerning the English girl were bandied across the family 
board ; but the strangest of all were John William’s, who would 
not hear a word against her; on the contrary, it was his father, in 
his opinion, who was to blame for the whole matter, which the son 
of the house declared to be a mere confusion of one Monday with 
another. 

‘You own yourself,’ said he, ‘that the girl wanted a new rig- 
out before she’d come here to stay. Did she say so, father, or did 
she not? Very well, then. Do you mean to tell me she could 
get measured, and tried on, and fixed up all round in four days, 
and two of ’em Saturday and Sunday? Then I tell you that’s 
your mistake, and it wasn’t Monday she said, but Monday week, 
which is next Monday. You mark my words, we’ll have her out 
here next Monday as ever is!’ 
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How John William very nearly hit the mark, and how 
shamefully Arabella missed it with the big stones she had 
been throwing all the week—how rest returned to the tortured 
mind of Mr. Teesdale, and how Mrs, T. was not sorry that she had 
left the clean good sheets on the spare bed in spite of many a 
good mind to put them away again—all this is a very short story 
indeed. For Missy reappeared on the Saturday afternoon while 
they were all at tea. 

Arabella was the one who caught first sight of the red sunshade 
hopping up the steep green ascent of the farmhouse, for Arabella 
sat facing the window; but it was left to John William to turn in 
his chair and recognise the tall, well-dressed figure at a glance as 
it breasted the hill. 

‘Here she is—here’s Miriam!’ he cried out instantly. ‘ Now 
what did I tell you all?’ He was rolling down his shirt-sleeves 
as he spoke, flushed with triumph. 

Mr. Teesdale had risen and pressed forward to peer through 
the window, and as he did so the red sunshade waved frantically. 
Beneath it was a neat straw hat, and an unmistakable red- 
fringed face nodding violently on top of a frock of vestal white- 
ness. Arabella flew out to meet the truant, and John William to 
put on a coat. 

‘Well, well!’ said Mr. Teesdale, holding both her hands when 
the girl was once more among them. ‘ Well, to be sure; but 
you're just in time for tea, that’s one good thing.’ 

‘Nay, I must make some fresh,’ cried his wife, without a 
smile, ‘Mind, I do think you might have written, Miriam. You 
have led us a pretty dance, I can tell you that.’ She caught up 
the teapot and whisked out of the room. 

‘Have I?’ the girl asked meekly of the old man. 

‘No, no, my dear,’ and ‘ Not you,’ the two Teesdales answered 
in one breath; though the father added, ‘but you did promise 
to write.’ 

‘I knowI did. But you see——’ 

Missy laughed. 

‘You should have written, my dear,’ David said gently, as she 
got no further, and he had no wish to cross-question her. ‘I 
didn’t know what had got you.’ 

‘ None of us could think,’ added Arabella. 

‘Except me, Miriam,’ said John William, proudly. ‘You were 
getting your new rig-out ; wasn’t that it?’ 

The girl nodded and beamed at him as she said that it was. 
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The sunshade was lying on the sofa now, and Missy sitting at 
the table in Arabella’s place. 

‘I thought,’ said Mr. Teesdale, ‘that you had gone off to 
Sydney, and weren’t coming near us any more. Do you know 
why? There was a Miss Oliver in the list of the overland passen- 
gers in Thursday’s Argus.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ said the girl. 

‘Yes, and it was a Miss M. Oliver, and all,’ 

‘Well, I never! That’s what you'd call a coincident, if you 
like.’ 

‘I'm very glad it was nothing worse,’ said Mr. Teesdale 
heartily. ‘I made that sure it was you.’ 

‘You never mentioned it, father?’ said John William. 

‘No, because I was also quite sure that she would write if we 
only gave her time. You ought to have written, Missy, and then 
I'd have gone in and fetched you ; 

‘But that’s just what I didn’t want. All this way! No, the 
*bus was quite good enough for me.’ 

‘But what about your trunk ?’ Arabella inquired. 

Missy made answer in the fewest words that her trunk was 
following by carrier ; and because Mrs. Teesdale entered to them 
now, with a pot of fresh tea, Missy said little more just then, 
except in specific apology for her remissness in not writing. This 
apology was made directly to Mrs. Teesdale, whose manner of 
receiving it may or may not have discouraged the visitor from 
further conversation at the moment. But so it seemed to one or 
two, who heard and saw and felt that such discouragement, would 
exist eternally between that old woman and that young girl. 

Milking-time was at hand, however, and Missy was left to 
finish her tea with only Mr. Teesdale to look after her. John 
William and his mother were the two best milkers on the farm, 
and Arabella was a fair second to them when she liked, but that 
was not this evening. Her heart was with Missy in the par- 
lour. But Missy herself was far better suited in having the old 
farmer all to herself. With him she was entirely at her ease. 
The moment they were alone she was thanking David for the 
twenty pounds duly received at the post-office, and his immediate 
stipulation that the matter of the loan must be a secret made it 
also an additional bond of sympathy between these two. They 
sat chatting about England and Miriam’s parents, but not more 
than Missy could help. She referred but lightly to a home-letter 
newly received, as though there was no news in it; she was much 
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more ready to hear how Mr. Teesdale had had the coat torn off 
his back in rescuing his first home-letters from the tiny post- 
office of the early days, which had been swept away by the first 
wave of the gold-rush. Again he spoke of that golden age, and 
of his own lost chances, without a perceptible shade of regret, and 
again Missy marvelled; as did Mr. Teesdale yet again, and in his 
turn, at her tone about money who had been brought up in the 
midst of it. It only showed the good sense of his old friend in 
keeping his children simple and careful amid all their rich sur- 
roundings ; but Mr. Oliver had been ever the most sensible, as well 
as the kindest of men. The farmer said this as he was walking 
slowly in the paddock, with a pipe in his mouth and Missy on 
his arm, and his downcast eyes upon the long, broken shadow of 
his own bent figure. Missy’s trunk came about this time, but 
she let it alone. And these two were feeding the chickens 
together—old David’s own department—when Arabella came seek- 
ing Missy, having escaped from the milking-stool a good hour 
before her time. 

‘Oh, here you are! Come, and I'll help you unpack. Mother 
said I was to,’ said she hurriedly. She was only in a hurry for 
Missy’s society. So Missy went with her, getting a good- 
humoured nod from the old man, whose side she was sorry to 
leave. 

And David watched her out of sight, smiling his calm, kind 
smile. ‘She’s her father’s daughter,’ said he to the chickens. 
‘Her ways are a bit new to me—but that’s where I like ’em. 
Mannerisms she may have—I wouldn’t have her otherwise. She’s 
one of the rising generation—but she has her father’s heart, and 
that’s the best kind that ever beat time.’ 

In Missy’s bedroom much talking was being done by Arabella. 
Her curiosity was insatiable, but she herself never gave it a 
chance. She wanted to know this, but before there was time for 
an answer she must know that. One thing, when the trunk was 
unpacked and its contents put away in drawers, she was left 
entirely unable to understand ; and that was, how Missy came 
to have everything brand-new. 

‘Why, because everything was spoilt,’ said Missy, in apparent 
wonder at the other’s wonderment. 

‘ By that one wave?’ 

‘ Why, of course,’ 

‘But how did it happen ?’ 

‘Didn’t I tell you? We'd left the window open, and in 
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comes a green sea and half fills the cabin. The captain, he was 
ever so wild, and, oh my! didn’t he give it us! Of course, 
all our things were spoilt—me and the other girl’s. We 
finished the voyage in borrowed everything, and in borrowed 
everything I came here the other day. Did you think them 
things were mine? Not much, my dear. Not much! But 
I was forced to have things of my own before I could come out 
here and stay.’ 

Arabella, sitting on the bed, studied the tall figure with arms 
akimbo that struck sharp through the dusk against the square- 
paned window. She was wondering whether the Olivers were 
such well-to-do people after all. Her own English was not 
perfect, but her ear was better than her tongue, and the young 
ladies in the Family Cherub spoke not at all as Missy spoke. 
Arabella’s next question seemed irrelevant. 

‘ Did you see much society at home, Missy ?’ 

‘You bet I did!’ was the answer, and the fuzzy head was 
nodding against the window. 

‘ Real high society, like you read about in tales, Missy ?’ 

‘ Rather !’ 

* Lords ?’ 

‘ Any jolly quantity of lords!’ 

‘You really mean it, Missy ?’ 

‘Mean it? What do you mean? Look here, I won’t tell 
you no more if you think I’m telling lies.’ 

‘Missy, I never thought of such a thing—never!’ Arabella 
hastened to aver. ‘I was only surprised, that’s all I was. *Tisn’t 
likely I meant to doubt your word.’ 

‘Didn’t you? That’sall right, then. Why, bless your heart, 
do you think it’s so wonderful to know a few lords ?’ 

‘I didn’t think they were as common as all that,’ said Arabella, 
meekly. 

‘Common as mud,’ cried Missy grandly. ‘Why, you can’t 
swing a cat without knocking a lord’s topper off—not in Eng- 
land !’ 

Arabella laughed. Then her questions ceased for the time 
being, and Missy was curious to know how she had impressed 
a rather tiresome interlocutor, for now in the bedroom it was 
impossible for them to see each other’s faces. A few minutes 
later Missy was satisfied on this point. At the supper-table 
she had no more attentive listener than Arabella, who watched 
her in the lamplight as one who has merely read watches another 
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who has seen and done, while Missy rattled on more freely than 
she had done yet before Mrs. Teesdale. Even Mrs. Teesdale was 
made to smile this time, though she did her best to conceal it. 
The visitor was in such racy form. 

‘I may have to go back home again any day,’ she told them 
all. ‘It'll depend how my mother is, and how they all get on 
without me. I'll bet they manage pretty badly. But while I am 
here I mean to make the most of my time. A short life and a 
merry one, them’s my sentiments, ladies and gentlemen! So I 
want to learn to shoot and milk and do everything but ride. I 
could ride if I wanted to; I learnt when I was a kid; but a 
horse once 

She broke off, laughing and nodding knowingly at Mr. Tees- 
dale, who explained how Missy had been once bitten and was 
twice shy. John William said that he could very well under- 
stand it; and he offered to take Missy out ’possum-shooting as 
soon as ever there was a moon. 

‘Have you ever fired a gun, Missy?’ said Mr. Teesdale; and 
Missy shook her head. 

*P’r'aps you wouldn’t like to try?’ said John William. 

‘Wouldn’t I so!’ cried the girl, with flashing eyes. ‘ You 
show me how, and I'll try to-morrow.’ 

‘To-morrow’s Sunday,’ Mrs. Teesdale said solemnly. ‘Is your 
cup off, Miriam ?’ 

It was not, and because the cocoa was too hot for her Missy 
poured it into the saucer, and drank until her face was all saucer 
and red fringe. This impressed Arabella. 

‘We'll soon teach Missy to shoot,’ remarked Mr. Teesdale 
smiling into his plate, ‘if she’ll hold the gun tight and not mind 
the noise.’ 

‘T’'ll do my level,’ said Missy gamely. 

John William proceeded to assure her that she could not be 
taught by a better man than his father, whom he declared to be 
the best shot in that colony for his age. The old man looked 
pleased, praise from his son being a very rare treat to him. 
But Arabella hadjbeen neglecting her supper to watch and listen 
to the guest, and now she asked, ‘ Do the fine ladies shoot in 
England, Missy ?’ 

‘Not they!’ replied Missy promptly. ‘ I should like to catch 
them.’ 

‘What ladies do you mean, my dear ?’ asked the farmer of his 
daughter. 
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‘Grand ladies—countesses and viscountesses and the rest. 
Missy knows heaps of them—don’t you, Missy ?’ 

‘Well, a good few,’ said Missy, with some show of modesty. 

‘To be sure you would, murmured Mr. Teesdale, adding, as 
his eyes glistened, ‘and yet you'll come and stay with the likes 
of us! You aren’ too proud to take us as you find us—you 
aren’t above drinking cocoa with your supper.’ 

‘What do the lords and ladies drink with their suppers ? ’ 
asked Arabella, as Missy smiled and blushed. 

But the farmer cried, ‘ Their dinners, she means; I'll warrant 
they dine late every night o’ their lives.’ 

Missy nodded to this. 

‘But what do they drink with their dinners?’ repeated 
Arabella. 

‘Oh, champagne.’ 

‘What else ?’ 

‘What else? Oh! claret, and port, and sherry wine. And 
beer and spirits for them that prefers ’em!’ 

‘ All that with their dinners ?’ 

‘Rather! I should think they did. The whole lot, one after 
the other!’ 

‘What! Beer and brandy and sherry wine?’ Arabella’s 
incredulity was disagreeably apparent. 

‘ Yes, everything you can think of ; but look here, if you don’t 
want to believe me, you needn’t, you know!’ said Missy, turning 
as red as her fringe as she stared the other girl full in the eyes 
across the supper-table. In the awkward pause following John 
William turned and glared furiously at his sister; but it was their 
father who cleared the air by saying mildly : 

‘ Arabella, my dear, I’m afraid you don’t knowa joke when you 
hear one.’ 

Then Arabella coloured in her turn. 

‘Do you mean to say you were joking, Missy?’ she leant 
forward to ask, as though she could no more believe this than 
recent statements. 

But Missy had given one quick glance at Mr. Teesdale, and 
then, with a little gasp, had burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter. 

‘ Of course I was,’ she cried out as soon as she could speak ; 
‘ of course I was joking—you old silly!’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 


MOONLIGHT SPORT. 


So the first few days were largely spent in teaching Missy to 
shoot. A very plucky pupil she made, too, if not a particu- 
larly apt one; but head and chief of her sporting qualities was 
her enthusiasm. That was intense. The girl was never happy 
without a gun in her hand. So far as safety went, she took 
palpable pains to follow every injunction in the matter of full-cock 
and half-cock, and laid to heart all the rules given her for the 
carrying and handling of a loaded fire-arm. Thus, no one feared 
her prowling about the farm on tiptoe with John William’s double- 
barrels pointing admirably to earth ; least of all, the sparrows and 
parrots which she never hit. Old Teesdale would go with her and 
stand chuckling at her side when she missed a sparrow sitting ; 
once he snatched the smoking gun from her, and with the other 
barrel picked off the same small bird on the wing. Then there 
was much practice at folded newspapers, of which Missy could 
sometimes make a sieve, at her own range; and altogether 
these two shots enjoyed themselves. Certainly it was a sight to 
see them together—the weak-kneed old man, who could shoot so 
cleverly still, when he had a mind, and the jaunty young woman 
who was all slang and fun and rollicking good-nature, plus a 
cockney lust for blood and feathers. 

Missy’s first feathers, however, were not such as she might 
stick in her hat, and her first blood was exceedingly ill-shed. To 
be sure, she knew no better until the deed was done, and the 
quaint dead bird with the big head and beak carried home in tri- 
umph to Mr. Teesdale. That triumph was short-lived. 

‘Got one at last!’ cried Missy, as she dropped her prey at the 
old man’s feet. Mr. Teesdale was smoking in the verandah, and 
he pulled a long face behind his smile. 

‘So I see,’ said he; ‘ but do you know what it is you have got, 
Missy ?’ 

‘No, I don’t, but I mean to have him stuffed, whatever he is.’ 

‘I think I wouldn’t, Missy, if I were you. It’s a laughing 
jackass.’ 

‘Yes? Well, I guess he won't laugh much more!’ 

‘And there’s a five-pound penalty for shooting him, Missy. 
He kills the snakes, therefore you are not allowed by law to kill 
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him. You have broken the law, my dear, and the best thing 
that we can do is to bury the victim and say nothing about it to 
anybody.’ He was laughing, but the girl stood looking at her 
handiwork with a very red face. 

‘I thought I was to shoot everything,’ she said. ‘ I thought 
that everything eat the fruit and things. I never knew I was 
so beastly cruel!’ 

She put away the gun, and spent most of that summer’s day 
in reading to Mr. Teesdale, for whom she had developed a very 
pretty affection. They read longest in the parlour, with the 
window shut, and the blind down, and a big fly buzzing between 
it and the glass. The old man fell sound asleep in the end, 
whereupon Missy sat very still indeed, just to watch him. And 
what it was exactly in the worn and white-haired face that 
fetched the tears to her eyes and the shame to her cheeks, on this 
particular occasion, there is no saying; but Missy was scarcely 
Missy during the remainder of the afternoon. 

That evening, however, had already been pitched upon for some 
*possum-shooting, given a good moon. From the moment she 
was reminded of this, at tea-time, the visitor was herself again, 
and something more. It is saying a good deal, but they had not 
hitherto seen her in such excessively high spirits as overcame her 
now. She lent Mr. Teesdale a hand to load some cartridges in 
the gun-room while the others’were milking; but she was rather 
a hindrance than a help to that patient old man. She would put 
in the shot before the powder. Then she got into pure infantile 
mischief, letting off caps under David’s coat-tails, and doing her 
best to make him sharp with her. Herein she failed; neverthe- 
less, the elder was glad enough to hand her over to the younger 
Teesdale when the time came, and with it a moon without a 
cloud. Neither Arabella nor her father was going, but three 
of the men were who worked on the place, and with whom John 
William was obliged to leave Missy alone in the yard while he 
went for the dogs. It was only for a minute or two; but the 
men were in fits of laughter when he returned. It appeared that 
Missy had been giving them some sort of a dance under that 
limelit moon. 

‘Down, Major! Down, Laddie!’ John William cried at the 
dogs as they leaped up at Missy. 

But Missy answered, ‘Down yourself, Jack—I like ’em.’ 
’ And the three men laughed; in fact, they seemed prepared to 
laugh at Missy whenever she opened her mouth; but John 
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William laughed too as he led the way into the moonlit pad- 
docks. 

Here the hunting-ground began without preliminary, for on 
this side of the farm there were trees and to spare, the land 
dipping in a gully full of timber before it rose to the high 
ploughed levels known as the Cultivation. The gully was well 
grassed for all its trees, which were divers as well as manifold. 
There were gum-trees blue and red, and stringy-barks, and she- 
oaks, each and all of them a haunt of the opossum and the native 
cat. The party promptly surrounded a blue gum at the base of 
which the dogs stood barking, and Missy found herself doing what 
the others did—getting the moon behind the branches and search- 
ing for what she was told would look more like the stump of a 
bough or a tangle of leaves than any known animal. 

‘T believe it’s a lie,’ said John William; ‘for Laddie barked 
first, and Laddie always did tell lies.’ 

‘Tell lies ?’ echoed Missy, with a puzzled grin. 

‘Yes, barking up trees where there’s nothing at all—that’s 
what we call telling lies; and old Laddie’s started the evening 
well by telling one already.’ 

‘ Not he,’ cried a shrill voice; and the youngest of the three 
farm-hands—a little bit of a fellow—stood pointing to a branch 
so low that everyone else had overlooked it. 

‘I see a little bit of a knot on the bough,’ said Missy, ‘ but 
blow me tight if I see anything else!’ 

‘That’s it,’ cried John William. ‘That little knot is a native 
cat.’ 

Missy lowered her gun at once. ‘Oh, I didn’t come out,’ said 
she, ‘ to shoot cats !’ 

‘But they aren’t cats at all,’ Teesdale explained (while his men 
stood and laughed) ; ‘they’re much more like little leopards, I 
assure you. We only call them cats because—because I’m 
bothered if I know why! It’s not the name for them, as you'll 
say when you've shot this beggar. And you don’t know the way 
they tear our fowls to pieces, Missy, or you wouldn’t make so 
many bones about it; besides which, you won’t get an easier shot 
all night.’ 

‘Oh, if that’s the kind of customer, I’m on to try,’ said Missy. 
She raised her gun there and then, pressed it to her shoulder, 
and took aim at the black notch against the silver disc of the moon. 
The moonlight licked the barrels from sight to sight, getting into 
Missy’s eyes, but there were barely a dozen feet between muzzle 
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and mark. The report was quickly followed by a lifeless thud upon 
the ground; and when the smoke cleared, that notch was gone 
from the bough. Then one of the men struck a match to show 
Missy what she had done; and she had done it so effectually as 
to give herself a sensation which she concealed with difficulty. 
It was not pity: there was no pitying a spotted little horror 
with so sharp a snout and such devilish fangs: but whatever it 
was, that sensation kept Missy modest in her success, so that she 
refused the next shot point-blank. John William took it, with 
the only possible result. 

‘A bushy,’ someone said, turning over the dead bush-tailed 
opossum with his foot. It looked very big and soft and gray, 
lying dead in the moonlight. Missy found it in her heart to pity 
an opossum. 

‘Don’t you skin them?’ she asked, at a respectful range. 
‘Do you make no use of them after all?’ 

‘ It’s so hard not to spoil them,’ John William said as he slipped 
another cartridge into the breech. He would have shown her 
how this particular skin had been ruined by the shot, but Missy 
said she quite understood. 

He was beginning to think her squeamish. He asked her 
whether she had not had enough. She would not admit it, and 
took another shot to prove her spirit. This time she failed, and 
bore her failure with an equanimity which (in Missy) amounted 
almost to apathy. That she was neither squeamish nor apathetic, 
however, was demonstrated very suddenly while the night was 
still young. 

A ring-tailed opossum had been brought to earth by a charge 
from the muzzle-loader of that, stunted young colonial whose eyes 
were as sharp as his voice—he who had ‘ mooned’ the native cat. 
The others called him Geordie. The three of them were kneeling 
over the dead ‘ringy,’ and Missy was taking no more notice of 
them than she could help; only Geordie’s was a voice that made 
itself heard. Missy had taken little stock of what the kneeling 
men were doing or saying until suddenly she heard : 

‘Young ‘uns it is! I told you there was young ’uns! That 
little beggar’s as dead as his mother, but this one ain’t. ’Ere, 
come off ‘er back, can’t yer? She ain’t no more good to you 
now, do you ’ear?’ 

This was Geordie’s manner of speech to the bunch of breath- 
ing fur that stuck tight to the dead doe’s back, whence his fingers 
‘were busy disengaging it; but Geordie suddenly found himself 
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on his back in the grass, and when he picked himself up it was 
Miss Oliver herself who was kneeling where he had knelt, and 
even going on with his work. It took her some moments, and 
when done her hands were bloody in the moonshine. Then, first 
she took that bit of warm fur and nursed it in her neck, stroking 
it with her chin. And next she turned a calm face up to her 
companions, and said distinctly to them all, ‘I call this a damned 
shame, so I tell you straight!’ Indeed, she was anything but 
squeamish. 

She lowered her eyes immediately, undid three buttons, and 
slipped the small opossum into her bosom. There she fixed it, 
with great care, but not the smallest fuss; and looking up once 
more, saw the three hirelings walking off together through the 
trees. 

‘I tell you,’ she called after them—shaking her fist at their 
backs—‘ I tell you it’s the damnedest shame that ever was!’ 

The words rang clear through the clear night, then found an 
answer at Missy’s side. ‘ You are quite right. It is. And now 
won’t you get up and come back home, Missy ?’ 

‘Jack!’ cried the girl faintly, as she stumbled to her feet. 
‘I'd quite forgotten you were there.’ 

‘TI have been here all the time,’ said John William. 

‘Then do tell me what I’ve been saying,’ said Missy, anxiously, 
as she took his arm and they started homeward. ‘I couldn’t see 
no more and keep my scalp fixed. I hope to God I haven’t been 
swearing, have I?’ 

‘Not you, Missy. You've only said what was right and 
proper. It was cruel, and I blame myself for the whole thing.’ 

‘No, no, no! I wanted some sport. I thought I could kill 
things, and never give a—no, never give a thought to’em. Now 
I know I can’t. That’sall. I say, though, if I did use a swear- 
word, you won't give me away, will you? I don’t know what I 
said, and that’s all about it ; but when I lose my scalp—ah well, 
I know I can trust you.’ 

‘Of course you can,’ said John William cheerily. And in- 
voluntarily he pressed to his side the hand that was still within 
his arm. 

‘I wouldn’t say swear-words unless I did lose my scalp—you 
understand ?’ said Missy, coming back to it again. 

‘ Of course you wouldn’t ; but you didn't.’ 

‘I'm not sosure. I wouldn’t have your parents hear of it 
if I did; they'd take it so terribly to heart.’ 


P2 
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‘ They shall hear nothing—not that there’s anything for them 
to hear.’ 

‘Now my parents are different ; they swear themselves.’ 

‘Come, I can’t credit that, you know!’ 

‘But they do—like troopers!’ persisted the girl. ‘It’s the 
fashion just now in England. You may not know—how should 
you ?’ 

‘Missy,’ said John William, as he opened her the gate into 
the homestead yard, ‘it’s impossible to tell when you're joking 
and when you're not.’ 

‘Aha, I mean it to be, cried the girl, bowing low to him, 
with the moon all over her. Then she stood up to her last inch, 
smiled full in his face, and turning, left him that smile to keep 
if he could. He would have followed her, but a burst of laughter 
in the men’s room took him off his course, as good reasons 
occurred to him for calling in there first. 

The room was a part of one of the farm outhouses, In each 
corner was a bunk, and on each bunk a man (counting Geordie), 
the fourth being one Old Willie, a retired salt, who drove the 
milk into Melbourne in the middle of every night. Old Willie 
was sitting on the side of his bunk and chuckling so windily that 
the sparks were flying out of his cutty like fireworks. There was 
nothing, however, to show which of the other three was the 
entertainer, for each turned silent and looked guilty when John 
William entered and planted himself in their midst. 

‘I just thought I’d tell you,’ said he, with forced blandness, 
‘that there is to be no more ’possum shooting on this place for 
good and all. The man who shoots another ’possum, I'll hide him 
with my own hands, and the man who catches me shooting one, he 
may take and shoot me. For it’s a grand shame, men, it’s a grand 
shame! You heard Miss Oliver say it was, didn’t you?’ he added 
sharply, turning to the three. 

For the moment they looked blank; the next, it was such a 
fierce person who was repeating the question, with eyes so like 
pointed pistols, that one after the other of those three men 
meekly perjured their souls. 

‘ Exactly,’ said John William, nodding his head in a deadly 
calm. ‘She said it was the grandest shame ever was; and if 
any man says she said anything else—well, he’d better let me 
hear him, that’s all!’ 


(To be continued.* 





At the Sign of the Ship. 


T is never easy to say where Interviewing ends, and where 
advertising begins. For this reason, among others, the self- 
respecting remnant will not permit themselves to be interviewed. 
Probably no man ever interviewed the late Master of Balliol. 
But surely interviewing becomes almost too conspicuously the 
twin sister of advertisement when the patient himself prints his 
own remarks as a recommendation of his own goods. Suppose 
that the King Street Gazette sends one of its young men to a 
grocer. He describes Mr. Figs’s furniture, wall-papers, daughters, 
dogs, wife, and asks him where he gets such good tea, raisins, 
sugar, and so forth. If Figs then reprints these passages from 
the classic pages of the paper, and scatters them broadcast 
with his wares, it will be admitted that Interview and Advertise- 
ment here ‘ blend their lights, like life and death, to broaden into 
boundless day ’—of publicity. 


* * 
- 


This may be all very well in Grocery, but one scarcely likes 
it—in literature. Mr. Marion Crawford’s Upper Berth' is accom- 
panied by a printed ‘Interview by a Representative of the 
with the Publisher,’ &c., «.7.4. I hope Mr. Marion Crawford 
does not mind; of course it is a matter of taste. About one 
novel this candid interviewee tells us ‘ Mr. Gladstone read it in 
thirty-five minutes, and expressed his high approval of it.’ Per- 
haps Mr. Gladstone times himself when he grips to a novel, as 
one does when one hooks a salmon. Thirty-five minutes is good 
time, even for a short'story. Mr. Gladstone is clearly a sprinter ; 
but what is his time over a three-volume course? The citizens 
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have a right to know. We may see matches of this new kind; 
Macaulay would have been a great favourite in such contests. 


* * 
* 


As for Mr. Marion Crawford’s Upper Berth, it is a story 
spookical, and at a ghost Mr. Crawford is no better than was 
Alexandre Dumas. Non omnia posswmus omnes, as Partridge 
very wisely remarked at Upton. Mr. Crawford has aimed at 
rather an original thing in ghosts, and has not, to my taste, suc- 
ceeded. His ghost is not ‘frightening,’ as children say; nay, his 
ghost is not credible. Ghosts, in real life, are nothing less than 
original. It is always the same old game with them. LEccentri- 
city they avoid, and their conduct should be an example to the 
younger artists and authors in the Yellow Book. ‘Nothing is 
so commonplace,’ says a French philosopher, ‘as conscientious 
eccentricity.’ From this error in taste ghosts are free. Of 
course, some have peculiarities. In the pleasant county of 
Sussex (I think) there is a Red Lady. She is quite domesticated, 
and the lady of the house asks friends to meet her at tea. One 
day the hostess was not in the drawing-room when her guests 
arrived ; she met them leaving the room in some disarray. The 
Red Lady, they said, had been walking about, and had particu- 
larly bent over an open letter on a table. That letter was found, 
with a carmine stain. On chemical analysis it yielded blood, 
three-fourths, and, one-fourth, an unknown substance! Now this 
does sound eccentric, I admit; but, on inquiry, I find that it is 
not very unusual. Mr, Crawford’s living dead body, that throws 
people out of the port-holes of ships, is quite unheard of, and 
does not produce a favourable impression of veracity. A wraith 
which, at the moment of its owner’s death abroad, leaves his card 
on a young lady in England, is also very rare, and is with diffi- 
culty accepted by the serious inquirer. These abnormal doings 
are hardly matter for the novelist. 


* * 
* 


A French Folklorist, in M. Henry Carnoy’s paper, La 
Tradition, suggests, as a topic, the Folk Lore of Joan of Arc. It 
is a pleasant subject, but the odd thing, in the circumstances, is 
that there is so little of it. Marvels, we might guess, would 
naturally gather about the marvellous Maid. The contemporary 
Sainte Colette, undoubtedly a woman of genius, used to fly in the 
air, I believe ; and to resuscitate dead and buried infants that they 
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might be baptized. Joan once prayed for a baby in a fit, at 
Lagny ; it moved and was baptized, but she took no magical or 
thaumaturgic credit for it. As to flying in the air, there is a 
curious anecdote by Perceval de Boulainvilliers, in a letter to the 
Duke of Milan, written immediately after Joan’s victorious 
campaign. In a foot-race a child saw Joan fly; and on that day 
she had her first vision. Moreover, at Troyes, Brother Richard 
preached to the people, telling them that Joan could fly. But on 
this head she bantered him with her usual good sense and good 
humour. When first he met her, he made the sign of the cross. 
‘Don’t be afraid, she said, ‘I shall not fly up.’ Thus she dis- 
couraged the attribution to herself of the most common saintly 
accomplishment. When accused of flying with the Fairies at 
Domremy, she expressed ignorance of and indifference to the 
fairies, in whom the young people of her generation already 
disbelieved. It was nonsense, or sorcellerie, she said, obviously 
favouring the former theory. When wounded at Orleans she 
declined to have her wound ‘charmed,’ as was the wound of 
Odysseus when the wild boar gored him. This proves that 
‘charms’ for wounds were still recognised in the fifteenth 
century, as in the Finnish Kalewala. There is a point which can 
hardly be called Folk Lore. In the monastery of Sinai rings are 
given to travellers, rings which have touched the relics of St. 
Catherine. Now Joan had a little cheap ring, her father’s gift, 
which she often looked at. Asked why, she said that, with that 
ring she had touched St. Catherine, one of her heavenly 
‘counsel.’ ‘Where did you touch her?’ ‘You shall have no 
answer to that.’ Now there were relics of St. Catherine, part of a 
finger, at Fierbois, where Joan stayed on her way to the Court at 
Chinon. The custom of touching relics with rings was common. 
Women used to ask Joan to touch their rings. ‘ Touch them 
yourselves,’ she answered, ‘it does just as much good.’ Though 
Joan certainly believed that she had actually touched her saints, 
I think it probable that her ring, which ‘had touched St. 
Catherine, had really touched her relic at Fierbois. She was 
likely to follow the common custom, still practised, when in 
presence of the relics of her favourite saint. There is not very 
much more of Folk Lore about Joan. Some people said that 
they had seen crowds of white butterflies round her banner. Of 
this miracle she knew nothing. It was also said that birds used 
to settle about her and feed from her hand when she was a child. 
But birds have settled on my own unsaintly frame, in a wood; it 
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is only a question of keeping still enough, and a dreamy girl was 
likely to keep still in lonely places. The cocks crowed on the 
night of her birth, the Epiphany, but at that season cocks ‘take 
every hour for dawn.’ These facts exhaust the Folk Lore of the 
subject, and it is wonderful that they do. Regarded by the 
populace, in her lifetime, as the greatest of saints, after the 
Virgin, Joan was for all that credited, one may say, with no 
marvels of the usual type, or with scarcely any. Examples of clair- 
voyance, and of prophecy, are on quite another footing. Yet, con- 
temporaries like Sainte Colette, not to mention later saints, down 
to our own day have legends richin marvel. Thetruth is that the 
sunlight of history beats too clearly on a character in the full 
stream of history; and, again, the Maid had a great dislike of 
nonsense, and a sharp tongue. Asked if her banner had magical 
luck, she denied it. ‘I say ‘“ Rush among the English,” and I go 
in myself.’ Another woman, Catherine of La Rochelle, had a 
supernatural visitor. Joan slept by day, and sat up all night to 
see the visionary lady, who, of course, did not appear. ‘Go home 
to your husband and children,’ she said; ‘it is all nonsense’ 
(néant). A person, however extraordinary, who habitually adopts 
this line does not encourage the growth of Folk Lore, and there 
is much more about Wallace than about Joan of Arc. 


HOW THE MAID MARCHED FROM BLOIS. 


[Supposed to be narrated by James Power, or Polwarth, or 
Hume of Polwarth, her Scottish banner-painter. | 


The Maiden called for her great destrier, 

But he lashed like a fiend when the Maid drew near: 
‘].ead him forth to the Cross!’ she cried, and he stood 
Like a steed of bronze by the Holy Rood! 


Then I saw the Maiden mount and ride, 

With a good steel sperthe that swung by her side, 
And girt with the sword of the Heavenly Bride, 
That is sained with crosses five for a sign, 

The mystical sword of St. Catherine. 

And the lily banner was blowing wide, 

With the flowers of France on the field of fame, 
And, blent with the blossoms, the Holy Name! 
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And the Maiden’s blazon was shown on a shield, 
Argent, a dove, on an azure field ; 

That banner was wrought by this hand, ye see, 
For the love of the Maid and of chivalry. 


Her banner was borne by a page of grace, 

With hair of gold, and a lady’s face ; 

And behind it the ranks of her men were dressed— 
Never a man but was clean confessed, 

Jackman and archer, lord and knight, 

Their souls were clean and their hearts were light ; 
There was never an oath, there was never a laugh, 
And La Hire swore soft by his leading staff! 

Had we died in that hour, we had won the skies, 
And the Maiden had marched us through Paradise ! 


A moment she turned to the people there, 

Who had come to gaze on the Maiden fair ; 

A moment she glanced at the ring she wore, 

She murmured the Holy Name it bore, 

Then, ‘ For France and the King, good people pray !’ 
She spoke, and she cried to us, ‘ On and away!’ 

And the shouts broke forth, and the flowers rained down, 
And the Maiden led us to Orleans town. 


* * 
* 


To avoid the charge of plagiarism, so distressing to a poet, I 
may say that the ballad is versified from a contemporary letter by 
the Sieur de Laval. 


* * 
* 


The following accounts of Maori beliefs have been forwarded 
to me by the kindness of Mr. Edward Tregear, F.R.G.S., author 
of a Maori Comparative Dictionary, and of Maori Fairy Tales 
and Folk Lore (Lyon & Blair, Wellington, 1891). Mr. Tregear 
was good enough to make, at my request, inquiries into Maori 
superstitions analogous to European ‘ hauntings,’ ‘ rappings,’ and 
the like. His tales are a wonderful blend of ancient and modern 
—cannibalism and tinned meat. The scratching ghost, plainly, 
may have been a superstition borrowed from Europeans. The 
change to the green from the grey leaf, done before Bishop 
Selwyn, reads very like legerdemain. Mr. Maskelyne would be a 
splendid ally of a new missionary among savages, but our faith 
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certainly declines such assistance. I omit one curious parallel 
to the hand that waved Excalibur, in Arthurian legend, to save 
space. The other anecdotes are full of colour, and of native 
detail. 


* * 
* 


MAORI SCRATCHINGS, RAPPINGS, de. (OF SPIRITS). 


The only instance in my own experience is as follows. About 
twenty years ago I was camped with some Maoris on the Castle- 
rock range, near Cowmandel. This is between the Frith of 
Thames and the sea, and is a continuation of the main backbone 
ridge which ends in Moehau (Cape Colville), the Maori fairyland. 
One of the Maoris, a fine lusty young man named Wirihana, had his 
leg injured by an axe-cut, so I told him that he had better remain 
in camp till his wound had healed. We left him alone next day, 
and when we returned at nightfall we found Wirihana very pourt 
(dark, sorrowful) and sitting with his head hidden in his mats. I 
asked him what was the matter. He told me that a ghost had 
been making scratchings on the tent all day, and that this fore- 
hboded the death of some dear friend. I tried to convince him 
that some branch or rustling twig was the cause of his trouble, 
but he refused to be convinced. When the evening meal was 
over and night had come, the talk seemed naturally to turn on 
ghost stories, and some weird tales were told. The Maoris 
insisted that the locality in which we were was haunted by the 
wild bushmen or Mohoao, fierce white-skinned creatures like men 
but of great stature, their mouths having gleaming tusks, their 
heads shaggy with matted yellow hair. These beings roamed 
about in this enchanted forest, calling out ‘ Haere-mai! haere- 
mai!’ (‘Come hither! come hither!’ ), and, if obeyed, would 
devour their victims. Suddenly from the intense darkness round 
us broke a cry ‘ Haere-mai! haere-mai!’ and the Maoris dropped 
down on the ground, covering their heads in fear. I stated my 
intention of going to see who was calling out, and my poor brown 
friends entreated me not todo so, saying that I should be de- 
voured by the wild men. I insisted that it was some man lost in 
the bush, who, seeing our fire in the distance, was crying to 
us for help. Taking a torch, I, with much difficulty, made my 
way through the forest and found my man, who proved to be a 
belated traveller. I brought him to the camp-fire and we gave 
him food ; then the Maoris, who had become reassured, asked him 
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what news there was in the settlements. He answered, ‘ There 
was great weeping and wailing; they were holding a tangi 
(funeral crying) over Pita, the chief, who had just died.’ Then 
said Wirihana, ‘It was the spirit of my friend and relative Pita 
which has been scratching on the tent all day to warn me of his 
death.’ This was accepted by the others and firmly believed in. 


* * 
* 

I inquired of an old priest : ‘ Did the Maoris ever know cases 
in which spirits rapped on the walls or shifted the furniture about ?’ 
He answered, ‘No. The walls of Maori houses are generally made 
of reeds, rushes, or grass, and would not convey the sound of raps, 
neither is there furniture to be thrown about. The communica- 
tions from the spirit-world are uttered through the squeaky 
whistling voices most of us have often heard.' As to raps, ifa 
Kehua (ghost) was to rap at you, he would probably rap you dead. 
When a Kehua is seen, it is generally as one passes along a path 
at night or in the dusk. It would be seen lying across the path, 
like a corpse. If you stepped over it, it would kill you. If you 
tried to avoid stepping over it by turning down a bye-path, you 
would again find it lying on the track. Then, you must go back. 
Probably it may be the spirit of a friend or relative giving you a 
warning not to proceed in a certain direction, or to desist from the 
purpose then in your mind ; but if you should see that the Kehua 
is the image of yourself lying there, or if you should meet the 
“double” of yourself in the path, then you are “ fey,” and will 
surely die within a short time. My mother went out about noon 
one day to get water from the river. She crossed a fence, and 
when descending to the stream noticed a female sitting on the 
opposite bank, looking at the water. When my mother reached 
the edge of the stream the figure slowly raised itself toa standing 
posture and looked across. My mother then saw that the other 
was also herself. She came back to us moaning and crying. She 


died a few weeks afterwards.’ 


* * 
. 


A very intelligent Maori chief said to me: ‘I have seen but 
two ghosts. I never saw a Kehua on the path. I was a boy at 
school in Auckland, and one morning was asleep in bed when I 
found myself aroused by someone shaking me by the shoulder, I 


‘Even modern Maoris hate to hear anyone whistling for fun on this account.— 
E. T. 
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looked up, and saw bending over me the well-known form of my 
uncle, whom I supposed to be at the Bay of Islands. I spoke to 
him, but the form became dim and vanished. The next mail 
brought me the news of his death. Years passed away, and I saw 
no ghost or spirit, not even when my father and mother died, and 
I was absent in each case. Then, one day I was sitting reading, 
when a dark shadow fell across my book. I looked up and saw a 
man standing between me and the window; his back was turned 
towards me. I saw from his figure that he was a Maori, and I 
called out to him, “ Oh friend!” He turned round and I saw my 
other uncle Ihaka. The form faded away as the other had done. 
I had not expected to hear of my uncle’s death, for I had seen him 
hale and strong a few hours before. However, he had gone into 
the house of a missionary, and he (with several white people) was 
poisoned by eating of a pie made from tinned meat, the tin having 
been opened and the meat left in it all night. That is all I myself 


had seen of spirits.’ 


» * 
* 


I asked the venerable old warrior as to his belief in magic. 
He said, ‘If by magic you mean a power possessed by certain 
inspired or instructed persons, and not by the common people, I 
believe in it. Have you not seen a great stone broken to pieces 
when the priest tapped it with a little wand? I have, often, and 
have seen the thunderstorm brought on by the incantations. 
Let me tell you about your famous Bishop Selwyn and the chief 
Te Heuheu. This great chief lived at Lake Taupo, in the centre 
of the North Island, and was for his birth and courage held in 
high respect. The Bishop started off to convert the powerful 
Pagan noble, and, reaching Taupo, preached about the white 
man’s God. ‘“ What do I want with a God,” said Te Heuheu, “I 
who am myself a god? I can show you my genealogy. I am 
one of the Heavenly Race; my ancestor was Heaven, my ances- 
tress the Earth; I have no need of gods from over the seas.” 
The Bishop preached on. Te Heuheu answered: “Iam a priest, 
high priest, and high chief; my power you could not contend 
with, but it is sacred. See now, here is a Tohunga (a common 
priest or medicine man) of mine; give him a sign, show him a 
miracle, and prove that you are greater than he.” The Tohunga 
stept forward and said, “ What is your sign?” The Bishop 
replied, “ The religion I preach allows no outward sign ; its sign 
is within, in the changed and purified heart of aman.” “ Pooh!” 
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said the priest. ‘Can you make this dead leaf green again ?” 
“ No,” answered Selwyn, “nor any other man.” Then the priest 
lifted the leaf, a yellow withered leaf of the Ti (cabbage tree), 
and flung it up a few inches into the air. It came down, green 
as the forest lizard. Te Heuheu died unconverted. Fifty other 
men saw this, not I alone. I have seen more, however: I have 
seen the Oracle of the Dead Men. It was performed by the same 
Tohunga who had turned the withered leaf green. We were on a 
war party, and had won a battle. Afterwards we heard that the 
enemy had received strong supports by the arrival of friendly 
troops. We wished to know if we should attack again or should 
we retire. We consulted the priest, and for us he resolved to 
ask of the dead. He ordered us to bring the corpses of two dead 
men from the battle-field to the Marae (open space or courtyard 
of the fort). We searched much to find two untouched bodies, 
for we had eaten many, and the ovens had swallowed their chiefs. 
We found two corpses ; they were stiff and straight; they had 
been dead two days. We placed them naked in the centre of the 
Marae ; they were laid on their backs ; wooden pillows were under 
their heads. Then the priest came, he did not go near the bodies ; 
he had not touched them, he stood twenty yards away. He cried 
out with a loud voice, “ Kia kaha! kia kaha!” (Be strong! 
be strong!) Then, with a shout, “Tahuri!” (Turn over!) 
Slowly the two bodies turned and rolled over on their sides. 
Again he cried, “ Kia kaha! Tahwri!” and the corpses rolled 
over on to their backs again. Then the priest told us that victory 
was ours if we went on ; for, if the bodies had not turned, defeat, 
was before us if we advanced. We went on and conquered, I 
saw this ; you can believe or disbelieve.’ 


n * 
* 


Volatile Furniture—I inquired of a native scholar as to 
things being thrown about or disturbed by spirits. He answered: 
‘IT have never heard of such a case. I once heard a story as to 
certain. Pakeha (Europeans) who went to spend a night in a house 
which had once belonged to a Maori who had died there, and the 
house afterwards was taken over with the land when it was 
bought by a white man. There were two rooms in it when the 
white men went to spend the night there; one room opened into 
the other. In the inner room there was a fire of logs. In the 
outer room was a log table and some seats. The four white men 
sat by the fire in the inner room, till one proposed that they 
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should go and play cards on the table in the outer room. To 
save the firewood they drew the ends of the burning logs apart 
and set them aside, leaving only a little fire in the middle to 
keep alight ; then they went and played cards. No one could go 
imto the inner room without passing them. When they went 
back into the inner room the logs had all been put together again 
with the ends in the centre, and the fire was blazing brightly. 
They could not find anyone. They went to bed in the inner 
room, but they could not sleep, for the bedclothes were pulled 
from off them and their clothes thrown about. They would not 
stop in the house after morning came. That is all.’ 


EDW. TREGEAR. 


* * 
* 


Two warning Kehuas one has heard of in England and 
America. One prevented an American lady from plunging down 
the well of a lift, whereof, unknown to her, the door was open. 
The other occurs in the unvouched-for tale of the member of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Club who was prevented by his ‘ double’ 
from sleeping in his own bed. In the night the chimney-pots 
were blown through the roof on to the pillows in a storm. The 
oral tradition has been worked up into a story once or twice. 
The American lady signed the tale of the Kehua in the news- 
papers. It is interesting to see how savage and civilised fancies 
jump, and, without reaching further conclusions, we may admit 
that Mr. Tregear’s narratives are undeniably picturesque. A 
great deal of interesting savage belief never gets into the books of 
travellers and missionaries. I do not know whether Mr. Haggard 
had documentary evidence for his Egyptian necromancy in The 
World’s Desire, but analogues to that and to Mr. Tregeai’s Maori 
‘ Oracle of the Dead’ occur in Reginald Scot’s Discovery of Witch- 
craft (1584). 


A. LANG. 
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